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SILAS :-McKEEN. 


Tue life of Rev. Dr. McKeen is a shining link between the 
past and the present. His birth was nine years before the 
close of theeighteenth century. In theology, he was the pupil 
of Rev. Stephen Fuller of Vershire, Vermont, who had sat at 
the feet of the eminent author of the Zaste Scheme, and 
was said to understand Dr. Burton’s system rather better than 
the doctor himself did. Licensed to preach in 1814, his min- 
istry began soon after the American Board came into being. 
During the revival era of 1830-35, he was in the full vigor of 
manhood. His ministry continued almost sixty-four years, and 
during two or three of its last decades, his paternal, if not 
patriarchal blessing rested upon scores of the younger clergy- 
men who had taken their places about him. His prayers at 
their ordinations and installations were often wonderful both 
in fitness and in fervor. ad 

His life specially deserves commemoration as an encourage- 
ment to young men of high thoughts and limited opportuni- 
ties. “His long and noble career,” another has well said, 
“illustrates what energy and perseverance can accomplish when 
one sets himself to the task of securing an education.” It 
shows that determination may bid defiance to almost any hin- 
drance. Dr. McKeen, when a boy, enjoyed the fewest possible 
advantages. His birthplace was in Corinth, Vt.,! a hill-town, 

1 The ancestors of Dr. McKeen belonged to the race of Scotch Covenanters 


who were driven by the Claverhouse persecutions to take refuge in the North of 
Ireland. But the change brought little relief, since they occupied lands from which 
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remote from thoroughfares of travel, and at that early day sin- 
gularly destitute of helps to culture. But the story of his 
youth may best be told in his own words, gathered from his 
Fitstory of Bradford: — 

“My place in the order of my mother’s children was the 
tenth. The first school I ever attended was in my father’s 
barn, then new, but nowold. After that I used to go, summer 
and winter, to a school-house away over the hills. Such was 
my desire to attend, I think it must have been the first winter 
of my going, that I could not quietly wait for shoes, which at 
that time could not easily be obtained, and so my mother fur- 
nished me with cloth moccasins, greatly to my gratification. 
Some of the schoolboys, looking down at my feet, laughed at 
me; but I was not to be thus disheartened, conscious that I 
could make those of my own age feel that in the main thing 
I was not their inferior. . . . At about fifteen years of age 
it became necessary, that except in the time of winter, I should 
stay at home and work, both on the farm and in my father’s 
mills. He had both a grist-mill and a saw-mill in the same 
large building. My main employment for one or two summer 
seasons was tending the grist-mill, and as that business in a 
sparse population was not regularly urgent, I found some 
opportunity for reading and mental improvement. It was in 
that old mill that I commenced the study of Latin and became 
interested in it. By some good fortune, I also obtained an old 
tattered book of navigation, which, among other things, con- 
tained a diagram of a qugdrant with rules for its use, by the 
aid of which I made one of wood which enabled me to deter- 
their Irish Roman Catholic neighbors had been forcibly, though justly, expelled. 


Events culminated in the struggle by which the Papists resisted the English Rev- 
olution. 

The McKeens shared in the heroic sacrifices by which the siege of Derry was 
endured and finally lifted; but when it was over, while the bitterness of the war 
was still fresh, they resolved to leave the land from whose people they were so 
separated by nationality, language, education, and religion. 

James McKeen was a leading member of the little colony which embarked, in 
five ships, for the New World, and landed in Boston August 4,1718, After 
exploring the region about Casco Bay, they settled in Nutfield, N. H., which, in 
memory of old associations, they named Londonderry. James McKeen, known 
in his later years as “Old Justice McKeen,” died at the age of eighty- nine, hon- 
ored and lamented as the patriarch of the colony. 

Dr. Silas McKeen was the fourth in direct descent from this good Scotchman, 
and was born March 16, 1791. 
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mine pretty accurately the latitude of my old grist-mill at forty- 
four degrees and ten minutes north. Another kind of quad- 
rant I also made, by the aid of which and some knowledge of 
trigonometry I could ascertain the height of the tallest trees 
standing around me. 

“Finding meso much inclined to study, my father concluded 

to let me go and do for myself the best I could. Situated as 
he was, he could help me but little. He, however, made 
arrangements for me to study Surveying with a distinguished 
master of the art. In the seventeenth year of my age, I com- 
menced school-teaching. This business I followed during six 
succeeding winters, and by so doing obtained some means for 
the purchase of books and for prosecuting my studies. 
At the age of seventeen I went to study Latin and subsequently 
Greek, under the instruction of our minister, the Rev. Wm. 
Pickles, originally from England. He was a remarkably large 
man, of venerable appearance, but very social, and in my esti- 
mation very learned. . . . The introduction which he gave 
me to Greek was in the use of a grammar, the text of which 
was in Latin ; I never saw another like it, and my lexicon was 
of the same sort. Mr. Pickles was not only an able teacher, 
but an eloquent preacher. On one occasion, when the unfin- 
ished meeting-house was well filled and I was sitting away in 
the back part of the assembly, I was startled to hear him call 
out, ‘Silas, I must ask you to come up here and read my 
hymns for me!’ I dreaded to do it, but dared not refuse ; 
and that was my first introduction to a pulpit, which was, in 
fact, but a joiner’s bench.” 

Dr. McKeen used to relate that when twelve years old, he 
was going on horseback with his father through Bradford to 
Newbury, and as they passed the meeting-house, his father 
told him he might ride up to the window and look in. That 
was his first view of the inside of a church. Eleven years 
from that time he was ordained in that very pulpit. 

After the death of “the honored friend and teacher of his 
youth” in 1811, he studied at Haverhill (N. H.) Academy till 
the preceptor told him he was fitted to enter college two years 
in advance. - At that point he was taken sick. Typhus fever 
brought him to the very gates of the grave. His doctor's bill 
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more than consumed all the little store he had accumulated. 
He therefore felt obliged to give up his college course ; but he 
did not give up studying. 

His sickness served to define his religious feelings. In all 
his youth he had been “ sedate, studious, and exemplary be- 
yond most others of his age.” “From childhood,” he says of 
himself, “I was habitually impressed with such reverence for 
God, that I was accustomed, in my humble way, to implore His 
guidance, forgiveness, and blessing. This early habit, I am 
satisfied, was of inestimable benefit to me. Still I was in doubt 
whether I had really passed from death to life and found ac- 
ceptance with God or not. During that sickness the way of 
salvation revealed in the gospel appeared beautifully plain 
to me, exactly adapted to my wants, and the blessed Saviour 
so inexpressibly precious, that I could not but most heartily 
devote myself to Him, whether for life or death.” <A few 
months afterwards he entered upon theological studies. He 
united with the church of his theological teacher in Vershire, 
there being no Congregational church in his native town. 
After a little more than a year’s study with Mr. Fuller, he 
entered upon his life-work in Bradford, Vt., preaching there for 
the first time July 25, 1814, the second Sabbath after he was 
licensed, and continuing, with the exception of the years 1832- 
1842, until 1866. Oct. 18, 1815, he was installed pastor. 

From the beginning of his ministry his congregations were 
large and his usefulness assured ; yet he deeply felt the scant- 
iness of his preparatory studies. Yearning to read the Old 
Testament as well as the New in the original, in the midst of 
all the work of a first pastorate, he undertook the study of 
Hebrew, and in spite of all his disadvantages, became at length 
the acknowledged prince of Hebrew scholars in his ministerial 
association. Well might he say, “ No one knows what he can 
do in the way of study till he faithfully tries.” Several of the 
neighboring ministers,’ animated by his example, united with 

1 This circle of studious clergymen included Rev. Baxter Perry, of Lyme, N. H., 
Rev. J. D. Farnsworth, of Orford, N. H., Rev. Clark Perry, of Newbury, Rev. 
Charles White, of Thetford, afterwards D. D., and president of Wabash College, 
Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., of Post Mills, afterwards editor of the Vermont Chron- 


icle, and writer of the History of the American Board, History of the Great 
Awakening, etc., 
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him in what they called a Biblical Association, for the express 
purpose of aiding each other in the study of the original Scrip- 
tures. For years they met regularly at set times, with lessons 
thoroughly prepared, both in translation and exegesis. This was 
in addition to quarterly meetings of the Orange Association, 
at every one of which Dr. McKeen was sure to be present, 
punctual to the moment and prepared in full. No one was 
more anxious than he, even in his latest years, that the Orange 
Association meetings should have a large element of linguistic 
and exegetical studies. 

His manifold Greek and Hebrew studies, in the early years 
of his ministry, it is the belief of some who heard him then, 
detracted for the time from the freshness, force, and variety of 
his preaching. It could not have been otherwise. Yet, be- 
yond doubt, in the long run, they were eminently beneficial. 
They did much to develop those powers by which he became 
the “marked man and distinguished minister,” who was not 
only “instrumental in gathering large numbers into the 
churches,” but “by his teaching and example restrained men 
from habits of immorality, and guided them into paths ot 
virtue and holiness.” 

In 1861 Dartmouth College honored his ripe scholarship 
with a degree of Doctor of Divinity, a distinction which he 
neither sought nor affected to despise, but rationally said he 
was “ content to receive in silence as expressive of the respect 
of the worthy men who had bestowed it.” He was often called 
to preach upon important occasions, and his published sermons 
and papers upon topics of engrossing public interest are in 
the aggregate quite voluminous, and eminently worthy of pres- 
ervation. Yet his chief life-work was ‘specifically that of the 
pastorate. From 1815 to 1866, when he resigned his charge 
at Bradford, he was tireless in pastoral fidelity ; and scarcely 
less so for the six years following, when he was preaching alter- 
nate Sabbaths in Fairlee, some half a dozen miles from his 
home, and there bearing precious fruit in the fulness of his old 
age. Some thirty members were added to that little church 
during the time of this service, — to say the least, doubling its 
working power. 

His preaching was always of a character eminently marked. 
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It may be said that his first sermon struck the key-note of 
all that followed. Its topic was “ Evangelical repentance, 
its nature, reasonableness, and necessity, in order to the divine 
forgiveness.” Year in and year out, he sought above all to 
exalt God and humble men in His presence, and thus to bring 
all who heard him to bow in penitence at the foot of the cross. 

In the meridian of his life he spent about nine years in 
Belfast, Me. He went there in 1833, in response to a most 
urgent and reiterated solicitation. He was then in the fulness 
of his strength. Ina popular volume from the pen of one of 
his surviving daughters, we find what was no doubt designed 
to sketch her father as he was at that period of his life. We 
see “his broad forehead under masses of iron-gray hair, marked 
eyebrows, piercing black eyes, the decided line of the mouth 
and curve of the chin with the firmly knit frame, showing him 
what he is, — resolute, fearless, self-reliant, grave, clear in judg- 
ment, prompt in action.” “ He was an orator of few gestures 
and few metaphors; but the genuine and lofty feeling which 
burned in a powerful eye, filled the tones of a manly voice, and 
gave a self-forgetting dignity to the attitude of a stalwart form, 
could make itself felt without the help of embellishments.” ! 

We are specially happy to cite here the testimony of the 
venerable Dr. Stephen Thurston, of Searsport, Dr. McKeen’s 
most intimate friend in the Pine-Tree State. After delineat- 
ing the Unitarian opposition which the new pastor was called 
to confront in Belfast, he says : — 

“ He was oblivious of the contempt and opposition of un- 
sanctified men, and went forward in preaching the unsearchable 
riches of Christ ; and such was his earnestness, sincerity, and 
ability, that he soon commanded the respect of the entire com- 
munity. Since his labors in that city, the ministry and church 
of Christ have not been regarded as unworthy of the respect 
of all honorable men. 

“Asa preacher he took rank among the ablest men in the 
State. His voice was clear and strong, his enunciation distinct 
and impressive. The basis of his preaching was divine truth. 
He had not learned that it was evidence of ‘advanced thought’ 
to claim to be wiser than the Bible, and to set aside such of its 


1 Theodora, pp. 6, 213. 
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teachings as did not harmonize with human wisdom. He re- 
ceived the Bible as an infallible standard of truth and duty. In 
his ministrations he clearly expounded the great doctrines of 
the gospel, relying on their efficacy, when attended by the 
Holy Spirit, to convert and save the soul. 

“His style of address was fitted to convince and impress, 
rather than to fascinate and please. Hg seemed to have an 
intuitive knowledge of the operations of the mind and great 
power to detect and expose the various excuses and subterfuges 
of unbelievers. On a certain occasion, replying to excuses for 
impenitence founded on the doctrine of election, he said to his 
hearers, ‘ If you do not believe the doctrine, you have no right 
to the excuse,’ thus probably, by a single sentence, stripping 
from half his hearers this hiding-place. Then by masterly 
reasoning he showed the fallacy of the objection. He would 
follow the sinner in his various subterfuges, and leave him 
utterly without a hiding-place, all exposed to the lashes of a 
guilty conscience and the displeasure of God. Having brought 
him to feel his guilt and ruin, he would affectionately commend 
the lost soul to Christ as a merciful and almighty Saviour. 
Gathering up the persuasive motives of the gospel, he would 
concentrate them upon the sinner’s heart with subduing power. 

“ Asa pastor, he watched over the flock of God with affec- 
tionate solicitude for the purity of the church, the soundness 
of its doctrine, its thorough discipline, and its Christian vir- 
tues. He had the pleasure of adding one hundred and forty- 
nine to. the membership of this church. 

“In the great reforms of the age he bore a distinguished part. 
He was a ready helper in the cause of temperance, and early 
espoused the interests of the oppressed. It then cost some- 
thing to plead for the down-trodden slave. That minister who 
ventured to call slaveholding a sin, which should be put away 
immediately, was regarded both in the church and state as 
fanatical and wild. Cold treatment was received from his 
Christian brethren even. ‘Few clergymen had the courage 
to take the part of the slave, when to speak was to brave a 
defiant and persecuting public opinion.’ But Mr. McKeen 
was made of sterner stuff than to quail before such a storm. 
The General Conference of Congregational Churches entered 
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into a friendly correspondence with a Southern Presbytery on 
the sin of slaveholding. The Presbytery gave its argument 
in favor of slavery. Mr. McKeen was designated to furnish 
areply.! His learning and ability here found full scope. He 
performed the task assigned him to the satisfaction of the Con- 
ference, and with great labor and learning produced an argu- 
ment against slavery, which, it is believed, remains unanswered 
to this day.” 

Whatever he accomplished in Belfast, his chief pastoral 
work was done in Bradford. In 1842 he returned with joy to 
the church of his first love. There his heart's best affections 
always centred. There he ever felt was the “dearest spot of 
earth” to him. There he was forty years pastor. “For the 
last two generations,” as it has been well said, “his life and 
work, more than any other one influence, have been the mould- 
ing power in that community.” To that church he received 
three hundred and forty-two members. In that town and vicin- 
ity he touched the springs of lofty aspiration in many a youth 
who has swayed in turn the destinies of uncounted multitudes. 
Not a few would freely indorse testimonies like the following : 
“The young people of Bradford regarded their minister with a 
respect and veneration seldom accorded to a clergyman in 
these degenerate days. . . . He is the man to whom I 
owe all that I am, and all that I have accomplished in life.” ® 
“ He did more than any other man to give shape and direction 
to my life. He encouraged me to get an education, and his 
example taught me how to use it.”? His successor‘ in the 
pastorate at Bradford writes, “I shall always regard my 
acquaintance with Dr. McKeen as one of the richest blessings 
of my life. No one influence has done so much in giving 
character to my work as a minister.” 

In his manifold labors of love, he entered into the blessed- 


1It should be said that several of the leading divines of Maine were on the com- 
mittee to which this correspondence was intrusted ; but all the labor of preparing 
the reply was devolved upon Dr. McKeen, and every word of the able document 
issued was from his pen. 

2 Prof. Milo P. Jewett, now of Milwaukee, Wis., the originator of Vassar Col- 
lege. 

8 Rev. Henry Brickett, of Hillsborough Bridge, N. H. 

* Rev. J. K, Williams, now of West Rutland, Vt. 
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ness of them who “ sow beside all waters.” Men, now pillars 
in the churches of New Hampshire and Vermont, as well as 
Maine, speak of the solemnity and fervor of sermons he used 
to preach in the old days of protracted meetings, and many of 
them feel that they owe their salvation to those sermons. 

During the first year of his pastoral work, he labored two 
or three weeks in Campton, N. H., and as a result of the 
revival the little church of only six male members was rein- 
forced by the addition of one hundred persons. Out of one 
family, blessed in that work, there came five ministers of the 
gospel. 

Numbers brought sweetest solace to his later years by 
their testimony to the benefit they had received from his 
preaching. In the very last summer of his life, he was touched 
with humble gratitude and great surprise, when Mr. Thaddeus 
Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, told him that he dated his con- 
version to Christ from a sermon which he heard him preach in 
his early manhood. Never before had the aged minister dreamed 
that his words had in any measure determined the course that 
eminent Christian man’s energy and wealth should take. 

To a remarkable degree Dr. McKeen was faithful to every 
trust. Alike in the pulpit and out of it, he was “always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” Rarely did he allow an 
opportunity “ to speak a word in season” to pass unimproved, 
Rev. George W. Adams, of Holliston, Mass., writes, “ Seldom 
did he leave my father’s house without saying some personal | 
word to me on the subject of religion. From that time for- 
ward, I have had a profound respect for him.” Multitudes 
could bear substantially the same testimony. One of his near- 
est ministerial neighbors said at his funeral, “ He was faithful 
in rebuke. He saw truth, and then dealt accordingly, no mat- 
ter who was reproved. He could be terribly severe, wherever 
truth and sound doctrine were assailed. He took off masks. 
Deception found no favor in his sight.”1_ Rev. Dr. Lord, late 
President of Dartmouth College, once wrote him, “I know you 
well enough to be assured that you would sooner put your 
right hand into the fire than subscribe to anything inconsis- 
tent, in your judgment, with the word of God. You are emi- 

1 Rev. A. L. Marden, of Piermont, N. H. 
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nently tenacious of your opinions, as every man is who is good 
for anything, when he comes in conflict with a fellow-man ; but 
no man would sooner bow himself before a known behest of 
God. That quality] have always admired, even when I most 
differed from you and thought you most in error.” These 
two divines often met in the Orange Association very much as 
“diamond cuts diamond,” but always with warm mutual 
Christian love and the most genuine respect, each for the 
other. President Lord’s Letter of Enquiry upon the subject 
of slavery, the Bradford pastor ably and scathingly reviewed 
in the Mew Englander. 

For nothing was Dr. McKeen more distinguished than fvo- 
foundest belief in God and His Word. No one who knew him 
could ever doubt that God, to his mind, was intensely real. 
Well has it been said, “The faith delivered to him by fathers 
who fought for it on Pentland Hills or starved for it in 
beleaguered Derry, was not his by inheritence alone. By the 
reasonings, the wrestlings, the penitence, and consecration of 
early manhood it was wrought into his soul to be a living power 
forever.” Another,! who knew him thoroughly and _ intelli- 
gently, writes, “ He saw the teachings of God’s Word very dis- 
tinctly and in their symmetry. His mental vision did not dis- 
tort the truth. He had no tincture of fanaticism or enthusiasm 
which gave a false coloring to truths and principles.” He 
knew the meaning of repose in God and His word of promise. 
When his eldest daughter was consecrated to God in baptism, 
he wrote in his diary the simple but comprehensive words, 
“ He will receive and bless her.” Again, upon the baptism of 
his second daughter, he wrote, “ With entire confidence that 
He will receive her into His family, and make her an heir of 
the Great Salvation.” Nor was his confidence disappointed. 
His dependence upon God was both conscious and constant. 
One who knew him many years as a beloved brother in the 
ministry tells us that? “the developments of his piety were 
practical rather than emotional. The temporary ebullitions of 


1Rev. H. N. Burton, D. Q., Kalamazoo, Mich., formerly pastor of the church in 
Newbury, Vt. 

2 Rev. Erdex Tenny, Westborough, Mass., for many years pastor in Lyme, 
N. H., and originally a townsman of Dr, McKeen, though some years his junior. 
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religious feeling, apparent often in others, were not seen in his 
experience. He preferred no claims to the ‘ Higher Life,’ 
There was no affectation of devotion, no sentimentalism, no 
fanaticism, no extravagance, no indications that he was better 
than his brethren. His piety was indicated in a humble, 
earnest, prayerful frame of mind, in filial fear of God, and 
every-day attachment to Christ and His cause.” 

In all his great work, he simply expected to “find grace to 
help,” in directest response to his appeal to Jehovah. Prayer 
was habitually just as practical a reality to him as it was to 
William Burns at Kilsyth, or anywhere else that he minis- 
tered. “He simply and implicity believed God” would hear 
and answer his supplication. 

Mr. Mooly preaches with not a particle more unswerving and 
manifest repose upon divine truth. “Uncompromising loyalty 
to truth” was fitly the central theme of Rev. Mr. Williams’ 
remarks at his funeral. “ Love of naked truth” glowed in his 
every paragraph. 

Both by nature and as a natural consequence of his faith in 
God and truth, he was a man of remarkable fearlessness. In 
fact, he seemed to many not to “know what the emotion of 
fear is.” He certainly was “ never afraid to follow an argument 
to its legitimate results.” ‘He prized truth and principle far 
above all passing popularity. He would never sacrifice one 
iota of principle for all the applause the world could give. His 
mettle was such as martyrs are made of.” Pleading for jus- 
tice, “he had an edifying indifference as to who should be hit 
by his arguments. If any one was standing on the track of 
the truth, so much the worse for him. The truth must have 
free course and be glorified.” 

He often acted with amazing independence of popular opin- 
ion. The first Sabbath after his ordination, he exchanged ; 
and then every alternate Sabbath for several weeks, — twice 
within two months, and three times within four, with the same 
man. The first year of his pastorate, he was twenty Sabbaths 
away from his own pulpit. In his early ministry, like Mr. 
Spurgeon at present, he positively refused to solemnize any 
marriage between a professing Christian and one who was not. 
He resolutely adhered to this fixed principle, even though it 
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obliged him to offend some of his best friends and ablest sup- 
porters. Later in life, he modified his view upon this point, 
and admitted that it was not his calling to decide such ques- 
tions for his people. Yet first and last he simply and fearlessly 
acted upon his vital convictions. “ He could not pitch his tent 
where two ways niet, and dwell there because uncertain which 
to take. Definite opinions, decided beliefs, were a necessity of 
his being ; nor was it less a necessity, those opinions and 
beliefs having been formed, to defend them,” and act upon 
them. 

In his fearlessness, as Dr. Thurston tells us, he espoused the 
cause of the down-trodden African, when it cost something to 
be an outspoken anti-slavery man. Still more of fearlessness 
did it require to urge unpopular measures or condemn favorite 
forms of evil in his own parish. But his ministry was long 
enough to see the calm after every storm. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for him to find among his warm friends those who 
had been as warmly opposed to him. 


“He always wins who sides with God.” 


Perhaps as an outcome of his native fearlessness, he was 
sometimes unduly blunt in speaking unwelcome truths, even, 
in certain instances, to the serious injury of his best influence. 
One of his ardent admirers says: “ With a heart glowing with 
warm affections, there was somewhat of reserve about him, 
almost a severity of manner, that deterred from familiarity.” 
Students in Bradford Academy, during the early years of his 
ministry, remember their “feeling” that he was “ unsocial, 
unapproachable, cold, and unreasonably severe in denunciation 
of youthful amusements.” Dr. Thurston says, “Strangers 
often thought him cold and distant.” Nothing, however, could 
be further from his feeling and intention. Nothing could be 
further from his ideal of a minister. In his farewell sermon, 
upon leaving Bradford for Belfast, in 1833, he said “A minis- 
ter of the right stamp will not be austere, morose, or melan- 
choly, so as to drive people from him.” 

His austerity was doubtless an overflow of inherent intensity 
of character, an overflow of which he was himself utterly un- 
conscious. Scarcely less unconscious of it were all those who 
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came to know him intimately. To them, his exterior severity 
strangely evanesced. They felt only his abounding tenderness 
and his indescribable worth as a friend. One who had much 
experience of sorrow in his own household writes, “When 
we fell under sickness and mournings, how his heart used to 
seem to run over with sympathy, and his voice to be almost 
choked, while he spake to us some strong word of support from 
the Lord!” Another near neighbor in the ministry testifies, 
“ He was an impartial friend to all men. Gospel good-will was 
his great characteristic. ‘He was settled and uniform in his 
convictions. You were sure to find him to-day where he was 
yesterday. He was a good man to lean upon.” The intense 
tenderness and warmth of his heart breathes itself forth in the 
final words in his History of Bradford, the latest considerable 
work of his life: “O Bradford, Bradford! field of my early 
and late ministerial labors; resting-place of my nearest and 
dearest kindred, and venerated parishioners; abode of many 
tried and faithful friends, endeared to me by ten thousand 
fond and tender recollections! So long as the beautiful Con- 
necticut shall flow by thy side, and the lofty mountains which 
skirt thy horizon shall stand as monuments of the Great Crea- 
tor’s power and immutability, and thy charming scenery con- 
tinue to delight the eyes and the heart of every lover of the 
beautiful, may heaven’s blessing rest upon thy sons and daugh. 
ters ; vice and crime find no place among them, but intelligence 
and virtue, good order, and above all, true religion, with all its 
attending and consequent benefits, be their inheritance and 
pre-eminent glory!” Nor lessin the words: “ May the divine 
blessing rest richly and forever on you all!” which his own 
hand traced beneath his portrait hanging in the parlor of the 
new church on the site of that in which he ministered so many 
years. 

Of him it was pre-eminently true that “they loved him most 
who knew him best.” Whoever knew him with any degree of 
intimacy was assured of his genuineness of character. No 
person who had his acquaintance could hesitate to say of him, 


“ That friend of mine who lives in God.” 


But they who have been privileged to dwell in his family, or 
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to be often entertained beneath his hospitable roof, write of 
him as “the best of fathers, the sincerest of Christians, and 
the worthiest of men.” “I could trust him as I never trusted 
any other man.” ! 

Above all was he dear to the members of his own house- 
hold. Dr. Thurston, than whom almost no one was more in- 
timate in the family, writes of the apprehension of strangers 
“that his children rather feared than loved him, and must 
be under uncomfortable restraint in his presence,” but adds: 
“ Nothing could be farther from the truth. The most familiar 
and confidential intercourse was maintained between him and 
his children, from early childhood to advancing years. His 
first object was to lead them to a saving acquaintance with 


‘It was not uncommon in the early years of Mr. McKeen’s ministry to have 
in the family some boy attending the village academy. One of these, now Rev. 
Harry Brickett, of Hillsboro’, N. H., writes: “I have a vivid picture of him 
when he was under forty, when his step was firm and elastic, his locks raven, and 
his eyes sharp and piercing. . . . It was at his suggestion that I commenced 
my preparation for college. Under his eye, and I felt sure he could see through 
me, I was stimulated to diligence in study, and I received an impetus which I 
never wholly lost. . . . He was aman to be feared and loved. . . . His 
emotions were strong, but they were modified by grace. He was my ideal of a 
faithful minister of the gospel.” 

The recollections of Prof. Jewett show also the impression his character made 
upon a boy who observed his daily life. In some interregnum of principals the 
village pastor, it seems, filled that office in addition to his own. Prof. Jewett says: 
“T recall him as the strict disciplinarian, the earnest, critical, persistent teacher, an 
inspiration to all who loved study, patient, kind, and helpful toward those less 
highly endowed. His learning, his high personal character, his self-control, his 
manly and dignified bearing commanded the respect even of the oldest students, 
some of whom seemed ‘neither to fear God nor regard man.’ 

“ He took a deep interest in the moral and spiritual welfare of the students, gently 
repressing tendencies in the wrong direction, kindly leading them in the right way, 
the lustre of his own pure life ever shining on the path. He was the pastor of a 
country church, many of whose members lived at a distance over the hills of from 
two to seven miles from the village. In addition to his labors in the school, he pre- 
pared two sermons for Sunday, and conducted the third meeting on Sabbath even- 
ings, and prayer and church meetings during the week. Meantime he was visiting 
the sick and the dying, and celebrating marriages for the whole town. About this 
time he commenced the study of the Hebrew language, having no helps but a 
Hebrew Bible and Buxtorf’s huge folio lexicon. Crowning all, was the care of a 
family of wife and four young children, being provided for out of a salary of $400 
per annum, not over one half of which was ever received in cash. How he found 
time and strength for all these labors and responsibilities, I cannot tell. His love 
of study was insatiable, his power of endurance marvellous. He was a man for 
whom I have ever cherished the most profoundly grateful and loving veneration.” 
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Christ, and he had the happiness to see them all the children 
of God in early life. His next object was to fit them for use- 
fulness, to act well their part on the stage of life.” He realized 
the necessity of adding careful training in “ wisdom and knowl- 
edge,” to the most thorough consecration of his children to 
Christ. Seldom has a parent intrenched himself more thor- 
oughly in the hearts of his household. It is not too much to 
say that every one of his children, whether here below or 
sainted above, “ thanks God upon every remembrance of him.” 
‘There was so much sympathy,” writes a daughter, “and so 
much humor too in our parents’ intercourse with us, such per- 
fect confidence and friendship between them and us, that our 
home was delightfully happy. But the depth of tenderness in 
that father’s heart, no words can describe. Especially after our 
mother’s death, we had a new revelation of the meaning of 
the words, ‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him.- I am sure he felt any trouble 
that came to us far more than we did ourselves.” 

I shall never forget how, ata meeting of the Association, 
while reading to us his semi-centennial sermon, when he came 
to speak of some thrilling domestic experiences, suddenly his 
manly voice faltered, his eye became tear-veiled, and he handed 
the manuscript to me, sitting in the next chair, to finish the 
reading of it. 

Dr. McKeen came to the end of his days realizing in himself 
the fulfilment of the promise, “ With long life will I satisfy him 
and show him my salvation.” Almost eighty-seven years of 
earth-life were givenhim. He came to his grave pre-eminently 
as “a shock of corn fully ripe in its season.” He had been 
ripening for years. Long before, in the midst of his active 
life, the discipline of suffering had signally moulded his char- 
acter into the likeness of the Master’s. He was then no 
stranger to the furnace of affliction. Early and often he 
trod its burning floor. He knew how to comfort those who 
were in any distress, because he could comfort them with the 
comfort wherewith he had himself been comforted of God. 
When he was not yet thirty years of age he was bereft of the 
wife! of his youth, over whose memory he was known to shed 


1 She was Miss Phebe Fuller, the daughter of his theological teacher, to whom 
he was married June 4, 1816. She died of lingering consumption, Nov. 30, 1820. 
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tears of tenderness after he was threescore years and ten. 
“ She left him three little girls, ‘ wee bit toddlin’ things. After 
a time, one of them said, he ‘ went to heaven and brought their 
mamma back’; and the coming of the second mother! was to 
them very much as if he had done so.” 

By the time he had reached the meridian of life, he had about 
him seven healthy, happy children, with a wife, who was “a 
crown to her husband.” She was wise and tender, able to be 
both counsellor and comforter. With her whole soul she 
shared her husband’s sacred life-work. Their home was full of 
love and hope. 

Then God called the father to lead his family, one after one, 
through the swellings of Jordan, till only two of them all were 
left with him on the hither shore. 

First (1841) his daughter Julia, who had been left a baby in 
his arms when her'young mother died, was taken, just as she 
was entering on a lovely womanhood. 

Four years later, Marianne, his first-born, who had always 
been his peculiar pride and delight, came home to die.” 

Three years after this great grief (1848), the household was 
suddenly stricken by the loss of the mother, herself. Mr. 
McKeen and his wife were riding home, after a visit in the 
neighboring town of Vershire, when the holdback broke, and the 
horse ran, — she sprang for life and met her death. For three 
days and nights she lay in a little farm-house by the wayside, 
unconscious of the anguish about her bed, and only woke to 
find herself forever at home. 

Two years more, and the only son,’ twenty-three years old, 

1 Dr. McKeen’s second wife was Miss Hannah Johnston, of Haverhill, N. H. 

2 She was at the time teaching in the K. U. Academy at Meriden, N. H., a3 
associate principal with Prof. C. S. Richards, now of Howard University. In a 
recent letter he remarks of her, “ Hers was, I may say, a brilliant, certainly a most 
lovely person and spirit. I well remember how reluctantly and sadly she yielded 
her place with us, so dear to her, as she remarked to me, to go home to die. It 
was hard at first for her young and active spirit to stop short so soon in her career 
of anticipated work, and say, ‘Thy will be done.’ But it was only for a little that 
she hesitated or called in question the dear Master’s will.” She died March 24, 
1845, aged twenty-seven. : 

8 George Whitefield McKeen was graduated at Dartmouth in 1846. The class- 
mates who knew him best were Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, of Beloit, Wis., Prof. Charles 
Aiken, of Princeton, N. J., Edward Parker, M. D., of New York Medical College, 
and Rev. Drs. Quint and Wellman. 
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full of promise, was taken to be a king and a priest unto God 
in the land that is very far off 

There was a respite from the death messenger until 1858, 
when he came again for Catharine, the fifth daughter, one 
whose strong nature had already made its lasting imprint on 
hundreds of characters. She had expended the vitality of a 
lifetime before midday; its last and richest outlay was at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. , 

Four years later, 1862, the second daughter, Serena, wife of 
Rev. Charles Duren, of West Charlestown, Vt., ended the earthly 
part of a life beautiful with faith and sweetest patience.! 

In the father’s pocket-book were found, after his death, those 
tender lines of Whittier : — 


‘How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on!” 


Bereavements so multiplied and so sore could not fail of 
moulding character either for good or for evil. In the case of 


President Lord wrote concerning him at the time of his death: ‘‘ He was a 
highly gifted and cultivated Christian student. He professed faith in Christ at the 
age of ten years. Having been put upon a course of study, with a view to pro- 
fessional life, he thenceforward became a scholar after the Christian method. He 
studied whatever it concerned him to know, with profound earnestness. But every 
book was read and every subject was investigated in reference to God and His 
government of the world by Jesus Christ. He penetrated to the centre of all 
true knowledge, the Cross ; and from that only safe point of observation he saw 
what none but a Christian can see, and more than most Christian men so young 
have seen. Everything was real to him because everything stood before his mind 
in its relation to a moral system. The consequence was unusual breadth, com- 
prehension, justness, harmony, and liveliness of views, with a corresponding 
propriety and finish of performance. His culture, in all the departments of his 
course, was well proportioned, and so great as to exceed ordinary appreciation. 
He was truly known only by his teachers. He studied and knew too much for so 
young a man,” 

To these spiritual and intellectual gifts were added wit and geniality, as well 
as a fine, expressive face. He was completing his preparations for the medical 
profession at the New York University when the ill-health which he had been 
struggling against ever since his Junior year in college took its fatal hold upon him. 
He died June 9, 1850. 

1 Mrs. Duren’s only son, Charles McKeen Duren, who is a bank cashier at Eldora, 
Iowa, says ina letter to his mother’s sisters: ‘‘I rejoice that I am descended 
from such a man as Silas McKeen. He has always been my ideal of a true man, 
You know how he used to send me every notice of defaulting cashiers, and charge 
me, ‘ Hold fast your integrity!’ It makes us believe in God more fully when we 
remember the firm confidence and trust such a vigorous, strong man as he kept all 
his life.” 
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one so thoroughly Christian as Dr. McKeen they were mor- 
ally certain to “yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness ” ; 
to make him more and more richly a “partaker of His holi- 
ness” who afflicted not willingly ; to lift him 
“ Higher yet and higher, 
Out of clouds and night ; 
Nearer yet and nearer 
Rising to the light.” 

During the last few years of his life, the ripening of his 
character was beautiful as that of autumn foliage, and precious 
as that of choicest autumn fruits. Month by month there was 
the gradual mellowing of old age, without the slightest trace of 
decay. “He grew more and more full of tenderest pity for 
the perplexities and sorrows of our poor humanity, he be- 
came less and less positive and severe in his judgment of 
human action ; still he was just as inflexible and fearless in his 
loyalty to the right to his last day, as he was in the fire of his 
youth.” The felicitous mellowing of his character was sig- 
nally illustrated in the way he grew into the heart’s affections 
of little children in the neighborhood of his home. The last 
morning of his life, alittle child came running in from the next 
house to tell him how many chapters he had read in a Testa- 
ment he had given him three days before. The eager boy was 
just in time to see his aged friend gently breathing out his 
life. He went slowly back again, and was found some time 
after, all alone in the house, hugging his little Testament, and 
crying as if his heart would break. That night a little girl 
three years old, in another part of the village, could n’t say her 
“Now I lay me,” because she was playing “gone home to 
heaven with Dr. McKeen.” 

In his last days, those who knew him intimately saw most 
clearly the mellow ripening of his character, but none who knew 
him at all could fail of noting how the gentleness of his nature 
was sweetly displacing every trace of unduesternness. Mani- 
festly he was coming more and more into that Christ-like 
symmetry of character which had been the lifelong aspiration 
of his heart. In his casual outbreathings of fond desire for the 
best good of brethren and friends, there was often an unction, 
pathos, and tender love “ which had less of earth in them than 
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heaven.” More and and more his path was that of the shining 
light, aglow with the celestial radiance of serene sunset. 

He instinctively shrank from being a useless old man, and he 
never was one. For the last six years he preached only occa- 
sionally, but his pen was still active, especially upon his Hés- 
tory of Bradford, which he happily lived to see carried through 
the press. These latest years he dwelt very quietly, with the 
cherished companion! of his old age, in the self-same cottage 
where, a full half-century before, he had first entered upon his 
domestic life. Of this, a life-lease had been given him when he 
retired from pastorate and parsonage. He rejoiced in the fre- 
quent visits of kind friends, and above all in those of his two 
surviving daughters, who often came to him in periods of relief 
from their useful activities, in charge of Abbott Academy at 
Andover, Mass. Meanwhile, the “ power of his honest life,” 
and of his earnest words, was daily felt throughout the entire 
community. Only seven weeks before he entered into rest 
his voice was heard preaching once more the gospel of his 
adored Redeemer. His utterances at the communion service of 
the annual Vermont Convention of Churches in Bradford, June, 
1877, will abide forever in the memory of many. Only a few 
days was he cut off from his accustomed walks and ways of 
life. The Thursday before his departure, he walked down town. 
Saturday, he wrote to his daughters, “ My blessed children, let 
us still trust our God and rejoice in His lifelong goodness to us. 
His precious promises are sure to us and to you, and to all who 
love and trust Him.” Monday, the roth of December, 1877, the 
translation came, suddenly. “He was not, for God took him.” 

The commemorative sermon of Rev. L. H. Elliott, the pas- 
tor of the church in Bradford, to which we are much indebted 
for materials of this memorial, was postponed till the following 
Sabbath. The funeral service was held in the church on 
Thursday, the 14th. Some of his younger brethren in 
the ministry bore the body from the house. “Wonderfully 
appropriate passages of Scripture” were read. Hymns were 
sung, of which the dear departed was fond, and which he had 


1 His third wife, who survives him, was Miss Sarah Parmelee, of Guilford, 
Conn., to whom he was married April 30, 1851. 
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repeated the last evening of his life, as he often did in the clos- 
ing hours of the Sabbath. Among them was his favorite :— 


“ Rise, my soul, pursue the path 
By ancient worthies trod ; 
Aspiring, view those holy men 
Who lived and walked with God.” 


Several clergymen, including in their number his two suc- 
cessors, spoke briefly from full hearts of “what he had been 
to them.” The day had opened gloomily, threatening snow, 
like many a day in a Northern Vermont winter; but suddenly, 
near the close of the service in the church, the golden sun 
found a rift in the leaden clouds, and streaming through the 
colored glass window nearest the pulpit, flooded the vine- 
wreathed casket as with a glow of celestial light. Nothing 
could have seemed a more beautiful emblem of that glory to 
which the sainted dead had already been introduced. 

Wo. S. PaLMer. 

Norwich, Conn. 
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MR. FINNEY ON MINISTERIAL CULTURE. 


One chapter of the Memoirs of Rev. Charles G. Finney, 
written by himself, is devoted to the subject of ministerial 
education. Mr. Finney writes as an old man, and as one who 
is entitled to speak freely to his younger brethren respecting 
his views of the culture needed by the Christian ministry. 
His large experience, and his great usefulness as a preacher, 
awaken unusual interest in his opinions. His words will be 
taken as those of a pulpit expert. While it is our main pur- 
pose to point out what we deem to be serious errors in the 
views which he utters, we are not insensible to the many 
excellent suggestions which the chapter contains. 

The great stress, for example, which he lays on the need of 
simplicity and clearness of style is not excessive. The preacher 
must reach the people by the plain language of the people. 
Obscure and indefinite thought, dressed out in the hazy mag- 
nificence of a high-flowing diction, will never penetrate and 
move the hearts of men. 

Repetition, too, on which Mr. Finney much insists, is very 
necessary to effective preaching. Mr. Finney gives the sub- 
stance of a criticism on the ministry once made to him by a 
judge of the Supreme Court, who says among other things, 
“Ministers do not exercise good sense in addressing the peo- 
ple. They are afraid of repetition. . . . When I was at 
the bar, . . . I used to take it for granted, when I had 
before me a jury of respectable men, that I should have to 
repeat over my main positions about as many times as there 
were persons in the jury-box. I learned that unless I did so, 
illustrated and repeated, and turned over the main points of law 
and of evidence, I should lose my cause.” (p. 85.) The preacher, 
as well as the lawyer, needs to reiterate the truth he would en- 
force. Too much prominence can hardly be given to the leading 
thoughts of a sermon. To this end it is of prime importance 
that they be so methodically arranged that their mutual rela- 
tion and interdependence be obvious. A simple, well-ordered, 
progressive plan, and frequent repetitions and summaries, are 
of immense value in their effect on a hearer. Many a sermon, 
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good in other respects, loses half its power because the course 
of the thought, the main propositions and their connection, 
are not made sufficiently evident and emphatic, and are there- 
fore not imprinted on the attention and memory of the congre- 
gation. 

That directness, also, which Mr. Finney inculcates, is essen- 
tial to usefulness in the pulpit. Ministers, he complains, 
“often preach about sinners instead of preaching tothem. . . 
Now I have thought it my duty to pursue a different course. 
I have often said, ‘Do not think I am talking about anybody 
else ; but I mean you, and you, and you.’” (p. 92.) Doubtless 
this was one great element of his success. Directness has been 
a marked quality in the sermons of those ministers who have 
been distinguished for power in their appeals to men. 

And closely connected with this quality is another, of which 
Mr. Finney urges the importance, and which may be desig- 
nated as definiteness of immediate practical aim. A specific 
object to accomplish, here and now, should give impulse to 
every sermon. Great power comes from convincing hearers 
that “the appeal is made directly for action,” and from press- 
ing them to an immediate verdict. Such singleness of prac- 
tical aim not only penetrates the hearer, but reacts on the 
preacher, giving keenness and vigor and incisive power to his 
views and his utterances of truth. 

Above all is it important to exercise and cultivate that spirit 
of prayerful dependence on God which Mr. Finney at once en- 
joined and exemplified, and which is the real hiding of a 
preacher's power. After a man has done all he can to fit him- 
self rightly to declare the Word of Truth, and just in propor- 
tion as he has done his own part faithfully, he will be ready to 
cry out with Paul, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” “Not 
that we are sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of our- 
selves, but our sufficiency is of God.” 

But in some other respects Mr. Finney’s observations 
respecting ministerial culture are open to serious criticism. 
1. His general tone of remark about the notions and practices 
prevalent among minzsters is too depreciatory. His animad- 
versions on the ministry, though not unkindly meant, are fre- 
quent, sweeping, and to a large extent unmerited, He attributes 
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to them, as a class, errors which characterize a very small, and 
that the least influential, portion of them. In speaking of 
his own “views and methods,” he constantly sets himself over 
against them, as though he had made some great discovery in the 
matter of preaching which the men of his profession had been 
ignorant of till his day. To give a single example, in remark- 
ing on the importance of plainness and directness, he says, 
“When I came to preach the gospel, my mind was so anxious 
to be thoroughly understood that I studied in the most earnest 
manner, on the one hand to avoid what was vulgar, and on the 
other to express my thoughts with the greatest simplicity of 
language. This was extremely contrary to the notions which 
at that time prevailed among ministers, and even yet prevail 
to a very great extent.” (p. 81.) “Ministers generally avoid 
preaching what the people before them will understand as 
addressed particularly to them. They will preach to them 
about other people, and the sins of other people, instead of 
addressing them and saying, ‘You are guilty of these sins,’ 
and ‘ The Lord requires this of you.’” “They studiously avoid 
being personal, in the sense of making the impression on any 
one present that he is the man.” (p.92.) Now, however true 
these and a great many similar charges of Mr. Finney may 
have been concerning certain ministers whom he met with, they 
have not applied to the preaching of the majority of American 
ministers during the last hundred years; still less have they 
applied to the standard at which they have aimed. Many of 
Mr. Finney’s early contemporaries, Payson, Nettleton, Griffin, 
Taylor, and others too numerous to mention, owed their use- 
fulness, in as large measure as he, to the directness, plainness, 
and cogency of their application of truth to the souls of men. 

2. Of a similar character are his strictures upon theological 
schools. “Tam still solemnly impressed with the conviction,” 
he says (p. 85), “that the schools are to a great extent spoiling 
the ministers.” “In certain respects they are greatly mis- 
taken in their modes of training their students.” (p. 89.) And 
he goes on to specify various particulars, in which, as he 
thinks, their methods are injurious, some of which will be 
presently noticed. It might at first seem strange that one 
who was a leading professor in a theological institution for 
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wellnigh forty years should speak thus, and that he should 
not be able to make favorable exception even of the seminary 
with which he was himself identified. But Mr. Finney’s early 
experience undoubtedly had a good deal to do in determining 
his later views of both the schools and the ministry. 

His history in part accounts for his prejudices ; it should be 
constantly borne in mind inestimating the value of his opinions 
on ministerial education. He had, it will be remembered, 
almost no religious instruction in his youth. When about 
twenty-five years of age he went to Adams, in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, New York, to study law. “Up to this time,” he says, “I 
had never enjoyed what might be called religious privileges.” 
(p 6.) “Iwas almost as ignorant of religion asa heathen. .. . 
I had been brought up mostly in the woods. ... At Adams, 
for the first time, I sat statedly, for a length of time, under an 
educated ministry.” (p. 7.) He now became an habitual at- 
tendant at the meetings of the Presbyterian Church, of which 
Rev. George W. Gale, a “ hyper-Calvinistic ” preacher, recently 
from Princeton Seminary, was then pastor. Finding, in the 
course of his legal studies, frequent reference to the Scriptures, 
he purchased “the first” Bible he “had ever owned,” and 
whenever he found a reference to it in a law book, he says, “I 
turned to the passage and consulted it in its connection. This 
soon led to my taking a new interest in the Bible, and I read 
and meditated on it much more than I had ever done before 
in my life.” (p. 8.) This earnest study of the Word of God, 
more than the ministrations of his pastor, which “ rather per- 
plexed than edified” him, was the means of his conversion, 
after he had been at Adams about three years. 

Mr. Gale and the few ministers in that vicinity with whom 
Mr. Finney had become acquainted at the beginning of his 
religious life, held certain theological views which his faithful 
and independent study of the Scriptures constrained him to 
regard as unbiblical. From this circumstance he seems to 
have made short work of forming a general conclusion respect- 
ing theological education. When, therefore, a few months 
after his conversion, he put himself “under the care of the 
Presbytery as a candidate for the gospel ministry,” and was 
advised to go to Princeton to study theology, we find him say- 
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ing, “I refused to go; and when urged to give them my rea- 
sons, I plainly told them that I would not put myself under 
such an influence as they had been under; that I was confi- 
dent they had been wrongly educated, and they were not min- 
isters that met my ideal of what a minister of Christ should 
be.” (p. 45.) Accordingly, his pastor was appointed to be his 
instructor, an arrangement by which Mr. Finney certainly 
gained nothing as regards soundness of theological training, 
and by which he must have lost much in some other respects. 

What effect the influences of a seminary course might have 
had in enlarging his ideas of culture, in tempering his preju- 
dices, and in giving symmetry and refinement to his character, 
is of course only conjectural. It is an interesting fact that, 
had he gone to Princeton at this time, he would have had 
among his fellow-students James W. Alexander, Edward N. 
Kirk, Albert Barnes, Theodore D. Woolsey,’and George W. 
Bethune. One would think he might have found some theo- 
logical, as well as Christian, sympathy among these men ; and 
how much soever he might have dissented from the theology 
of Princeton, one cannot but believe that the abundant self- 
reliance, the tinge of fanaticism, and the deficiency of reverence 
which sometimes marred his usefulness, might, in some measure 
at least, have been modified by contact and comparison with 
such minds as these. 

Of his experiences as a pupil of Mr. Gale he gives a full, 
interesting, and characteristic account in his Memoirs, “I 
could not receive his views,” he says, “ on the subject of atone- 
ment, regeneration, faith, repentance, the slavery of the will, 
or any of the kindred doctrines.” (p. 46.) “He was sadly 
defective in his education, theologically, philosophically, and 
practically ” (p. 56) ; and he “ afterward concluded that he had 
not been converted” at this time. But the summing up of 
the experience is found in the remark, “ My studies, so far as 
he was concerned as my teacher, were little else than contro- 
versy.” (p. 46.) Mr. Finney was not the man who needed to 
have his independence and self-assertion stimulated in this 
way. His impressions of the ministry and of the schools were 
such as he had thus derived, when, at the end of two years, he 
entered upon the work of an evangelist. It is hardly to be 
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wondered at that he was not always careful, in carrying on 
that work, to observe due deference to the pastoral relation, or 
that, elated with the immediate apparent success of his efforts, 
he was sometimes not wisely heedful of the suggestions and 
criticisms of those who had had better training and larger 
experience than himself. 

He seems to have retained these early prejudices through 
life. They crop out repeatedly in his Memoirs in such re- 
marks as the following: “I was, from the very first, aware 
that ... there was this wide gulf in our views, and would be 
in practice, between myself and other ministers. I seldom 
felt that I was one of them, or that they regarded me as really 
belonging to their fraternity.” (p. 89.) “The fact is, their edu- 
cation had been so entirely different from mine, that they dis- 
approved of my manner of preaching very much.” (p. 81.) 
These ideas color all his views of ministerial training. His 
counsels to his professional brethren consist largely of general- 
izations too hastily and extensively drawn from his own peculiar 
temperament and experience. 

3. One illustration of this hasty generalization is found in 
the manner of his advocating ertempore preaching. It has been 
humorously said by a reader of this chapter that the substance 
of Mr. Finney’s views is that the qualifications of a minister 
are want of learning, want of forethought, want of notes; that 
he shall preach without schooling, without thinking, without 
writing. This, of course, is only a playful exaggeration ; but 
there is too much ground for it. Of written sermons Mr. 
Finney is intolerant. Except extempore preaching, there is, 
to his mind, none worthy of the name ; it is not only the best, 
but the only good method. Probably it was the best way for 
Mr. Finney, and it may even have been the only effective way 
for him. But men differ ; and it is as great folly to insist on 
any one method of preaching for all, as on any one method of 
studying or of walking for all. Each must be allowed to work 
in his own harness. Mr. Finney’s harness could not be worn 
by the majority of men. Of his own habits, he tells us that 
for the first twelve years of his ministry he “ wrote not a word” ; 
even the “skeletons” of his sermons at that period he made 
after, and not before, he preached, merely in order to preserve 
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the outline of the thought which “ the Spirit of God had given” 
him. He contrasts his own way of taking a subject, praying 
much over it on Sabbath morning, getting his mind full of it, 
and going and pouring it out to the people, with that of a min- 
ister who uses —or, as we should say, abuses —his written 
sermon: “ A man, after he has written it, needs to think but 
little of the subject. He needs to pray but little. . .. He does 
not feel the necessity of being powerfully anointed. . .. He is 
quite at ease. He has only to use his eyes and his voice, and 
he can preach, in his way.” (p.94.) If this was Mr. Finney’s 
ideal of preaching from a manuscript, it is not strange that he 
believed that “the people do not remember” written sermons, 
and that they are not “interested” and “instructed” by them. 

The difficulty with such preaching as Mr. Finney describes 
is not in the manuscript, but in the man. The man who uses 
only his eyes and his voice is very little less unfit to be in the 
pulpit than one who uses his voice alone, and thinks preach- 
ing is like the lion’s part in the play, “ You may do it extem- 
pore, for it is nothing but roaring.” Such a man can no more 
safely be turned into the pulpit without “notes” than with 
them. On the contrary, he will be more dangerous there, if he 
has merely the fatal facility of speech, than if he has been 
forced, in his study, to bring the whole faculties of his mind to 
grapple with his subject, at least once, sufficiently to write upon 
it. What he needs, as an indispensable prerequisite to enter- 
ing the pulpit at all, is an adequate sense of the transcendent 
importance and awfulness of the preacher's work. Let him 
have this, and his utterances to men will be “weighty and 
powerful,” whether written, like Paul’s epistles, or spoken, like 
his address on Mars Hill. 

Mr. Finney complains of the schools because in some of 
them “the students are required to write what they call ser- 
mons, and present them for criticism ; to preach, that is, read 
them to the class and the professor. Thus they play preach- 
ing. No man can preach in this manner.” (p.go0.) And in no 
school is this regarded as preaching. The hearers for whom 
these first sermons are written, and to whom they are to be 
preached, are not the class and the professor to whom they 
are read for criticism. The critics do not pass judgment 
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upon the sermon according to its especial fitness for themselves. 
Both writer and critics have a very different standard. The 
student does not “ play preaching” any more than a soldier, 
when cleaning and testing his weapon before the battle, plays 
fighting. He is simply asking competent judges whether his 
sermon is fit to preach. Mr. Finney goes on, “ These so-called 
sermons will] of course, under the criticism they receive, degen- 
erate into literary essays.” “Essays” they undoubtedly are 
in the sense of endeavors, experiments, — in the sense in 
which all first sermons must be such, wherever delivered ; but 
why they should be essays in any other sense, it is hard to 
see. That student must have a gross misconception of his 
work, whose purpose in writing his first “ so-called sermon” is 
to produce a fine piece of composition. If any young man 
looking forward to the gospel ministry were to write a sermon 
for such a purpose, we venture to say that he would be nowhere 
more solemnly and effectually rebuked than in a theological 
school. Putting him into a pulpit would not cure him. He, of 
all men, should not be suffered to go out into the world and 
attempt “so-called” preaching to sinners without such criti- 
cism and training as the schools will furnish him ; nay, more, 
without giving evidence of a radical change in his views of the 
object of sermons. Furthermore, Mr. Finney says, “ The stu- 
dents are taught to cultivate a fine, elevated style of writing. 
As for real eloquence, that gushing, impressive, and persua- 
sive oratory that naturally flows from an educated man whose 
soul is on fire with his subject, and who is free to pour out his 
heart to a waiting and earnest people, they have none of it.” 
If by “a fine, elevated style,” Mr. Finney means one that 
expresses thought on the loftiest of all subjects in clear, pure, 
pointed language, it certainly might be also eloquent, impres- 
sive, and persuasive. But if, as he repeatedly implies, Mr. 
Finney intends a style such that the so-called sermon shall be 
a “specimen of learning” (p. 90), a “splendid exhibition of 
rhetoric” (p. 91), “a style that shall soar above the heads of 
the people” (p. 81), we greatly doubt whether there is a semi- 
nary in the land where the student is taught to cultivate it, 
but if there be, that seminary should certainly seek a new 
professor of homiletics. Against reading written sermons, Mr. 
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Finney further urges that “men do not do so on any subject 
where they are really in earnest. The captain of a fire com- 
pany, when a city is on fire, does not read to his company an 
essay, or exhibit a fine specimen of rhetoric when he shouts 
to them and directs their movements.” (p. 90.) But the illus- 
tration is no argument against written sermons, because the 
fire-captain must meet a succession of emergencies not to be 
calculated on beforehand. If fires were as uniform in their 
direction and progress as sin, and building answered to build- 
ing as the heart of man to man, the captain might determine 
and write down, before leaving his home, just what he would 
shout. 

Mr. Finney appears to think that this dislike of written 
sermons was something new and original with him. He fre- 
quently speaks of it as if it were one of Azs views of preaching 
the gospel. For instance, he says, “If” ministers “must preach, 
in the common acceptation of the term, they must write ; 
hence, according to that view, I have never preached.” (p.9I.) 
But so far is this from being a theory of preaching new with 
Mr. Finney, that Dr. Sprague writes of a period some ten 
years before Mr. Finney was licensed, “ The prejudice against 
reading in New York was so great that it was at the peril at 
least of one’s reputation as a preacher, that he ventured to lay 
his manuscript before him.” (Aznals of Am. Pul., Vol. III, p. 
603.) And an incident is related of Dr. John M. Mason which 
also illustrates the prevalence of this same prejudice. Towards 
the close of his life, after his eminent mental powers had been 
impaired by paralysis, and he could no longer rely on their 
sustained vigorous action, he was once preaching in Philadel- 
phia. He knew the dislike of the congregation to a written 
sermon and heartily shared it. But he softened the prejudice 
of his hearers and melted many of them to tears, by saying, as 
he laid the hated manuscript on the Bible, “ My friends, I must 
ask your indulgence for adopting to-day a practice which 
through life I have condemned. I must read my sermon. 
The hand of God is upon me: I must bow to His will.” 

This question whether to preach with or without notes is, in it- 
self considered, one about which “ there is a great deal to be said 
on both sides.” Each method has its own advantages. Which 
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method shall be adopted by any individual can only be wisely 
determined by thorough and careful study of himself, by dili- 
gent attention to the needs and peculiarities of his hearers, and 
by patient and long-continued experiment. To be in the habit 
of addressing men in both ways is the best safeguard against 
the evils of an exclusive practice of either course. Whoever 
adopts the custom of preaching extemporaneously should 
remember that saying of Choate, “ Careful, constant writing is 
the parent of ripe speech, It has no other.” (Brown’s Life of 
Choate, Vol. I, p. 65.) But this whole subject has been 
handled with admirable breadth and candor, and with masterly 
wisdom and skill, by one of our most eminent extemporaneous 
preachers, in three lectures delivered before the students of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York, in January, 1875, 
on the “Conditions of Success in preaching without Notes.” 
We cannot forbear quoting a few sentences from this little 
volume as an offset to Mr. Finney’s one-sided view of the mat- 
ter. Dr. Storrs says, “Do no violence to your own nature, 
and if you find, after sufficient conscientious trial, that you can 
do more useful service with the pen than without it, then use 
the pen without reluctance, without reserve, and be thankful 
that you have it.” Then, after speaking of certain men for 
whom “it would be a wanton waste of time, if not indeed a sin 
against nature, . . . to give up their notes in the pulpit,” he 
continues, “ The pen is a prodigious power in the world, an 
invincible moral and social force, a real lever to lift the race 
forward. It has blessed all times since man discovered the 
use of the alphabet. God Himself has put honor upon it, in 
writing his law on tables of stone, and not merely speaking it 
in articulate tones. He has honored it in the gospels, preserv- 
ing by it the words of His Son. Any man should be glad and 
proud to use it for Him from whom the power comes. I have 
never believed it the best plan for all ministers to preach with- 
out notes. Ionly thinkit betterforsome. . . . If I might 
change one letter in a precept of St. Paul, I should say, ‘One 
man esteemeth one way above another, another man esteemeth 
every way alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.’” (Storrs’ Preaching without Notes, pp. 66-69.) 

4. Still more liable to the charge of one-sided extravagance 
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are Mr. Finney’s opinions with regard to zmpromptu preaching. 
In his view it is desirable that a sermon be not merely 
unwritten, but in the most literal and extreme sense extempore, 
— preached on the spur of the moment. He holds up his own 
method and experience in this respect to the imitation of 
others, seeming to attach little if any importance to personal 
‘idiosyncrasies, and appearing to think that, in order to follow 
his example, nothing is needed but faith equal to his own in 
the inspiring power of the Holy Spirit. It is a man’s own 
fault, he implies, if he does not receive such a “ baptism of the 
Holy Ghost” as shall enable him, whatever be his physical 
temperament and his habits of mind, to preach as spontane- 
ously as Mr. Finney relates that he did. Of the earlier years 
of his ministry he says, “ Oftentimes I went into the pulpit 
without knowing upon what text I should speak or a word that 
I should say. I depended on the occasion and the Holy Spirit 
to suggest the text and to open up the whole subject to my 
mind, and certainly in no part of my ministry have I preached 
with greater success and power. If I did not preach from 
inspiration, I don’t know howI did preach. . . . It seemed 
that I could see with intuitive clearness just what I ought to 
say ; and whole platoons of thoughts, words, and illustrations 
came to me as fast as I could deliver them.” (pp. 95, 96.) 
“Some of the most telling sermons,” he says also, that he 
“ever preached in Oberlin,” he “received after the bell had 
rung forchurch. . . . They were not mine, but from the 
Holy Spirit in me,” he adds; and then follows the practical 
lesson, “ Let no man say that this is claiming a higher inspira- 
tion than is promised to ministers or than ministers have a 
right to expect. For I believe that all ministers called by Christ 
to preach the gospel ought to be and may be in such a sense 
inspired as to preach the gospel with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven.” (pp. 96,97.) Undoubtedly this last remark is 
quite true, but the preceding inference from it is a patent xox 
sequitur. Because it is the privilege of a minister to expect the 
influences of the Holy Spirit to accompany and to bless his 
efforts, it by no means follows that he may depend upon the 
inspiration of the Spirit to supply the deficiency from want of 
effort. Such “inspiration” does not take the place of prepara- 
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tion, but rather is the attendant and the result of it. The true 
apostolic idea is, that a man should do his own work, with fear 
and trembling, in consequence of the fact that it is God who 
worketh in him. As most men are constituted, the work pre- 
paratory to preaching must, on each occasion, consist of a good 
deal besides earnest and faithful prayer, necessary and impor- 
tant as that is. The experience of the majority of ministers 
would differ from Mr. Finney’s greatly, were they to follow his 
example and to “preach without any preparation whatever, 
except what” they “got in prayer.” (p.95.) If they were to 
go before their congregations, not having “taken a thought 
with regard to what” they “should preach,” as Mr. Finney 
says “was common” with him early in ‘his ministry (p. 65), 
instead of seeing with intuitive clearness just what they ought 
to say, it is to be feared they would see only “darkness visi- 
ble” ; instead of “ whole platoons of thoughts, words, and illus- 
trations,” there would come only platitudes; and instead of 
“trembling” with the vividness of their impression of truth, 
they would be more likely to tremble with the vividness of 
their sense of shame. 

On this subject, as on the matter of written sermons, Mr. 
Finney apparently forgets that men differ, and that what is 
natural to one may be impossible to most. He laments that 
“in our schoo! at Oberlin our students . . . have been told again 
and again” — (and as most would say, with great wisdom), — 
“*You must not think to imitate Mr. Finney. You cannot be 
Finneys.’” (p. 91.) He does not see that what he mistakes in 
his own case for the result of “inspiration” in answer to “the 
prayer of faith,” is largely the effect of uncommon self-reliance, 
unusual natural endowments, and peculiar temperament and 
training; and that it is neither inferior faith nor want of de- 
pendence on God which makes his brethren differ from him- 
self. Faithful preachers of the gospel undoubtedly receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, but of that gift it may be said, as has 
been finely remarked of “ Christ’s mercy,” that it, “like water in 
a vase, takes the shape of the vessel that holds it.” (Mac- 
laren’s Sermons, 2d series, p. 304.) 

5. Mr. Finney’s views respecting impromptu efforts being 
such as have been indicated, it can hardly awaken surprise 
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that he is found also advocating what most of his brethren 
would regard as premature preaching. The schools are again 
greatly in error, he thinks, because they do not encourage 
theological students to preach. “Men cannot learn to preach 
by study without practice,” he says. ‘The students should 
be encouraged to exercise and prove and improve their gifts 
and calling of God.” (p. 89.) They should “accustom them- 
selves to extemporaneous addresses to the people in the sur- 
rounding country while pursuing their studies.” (p. 89.) 
This sounds plausible and contains a certain truth. If, by 
such remarks, Mr, Finney means only that students fitting for 
the ministry should, like other laymen, improve their oppor- 
tunities of Christian usefulness, and that they, as laymen, 
should be studious of the means by which they may, in their 
subsequent ministerial labors, become wise to win souls, there 
is no objection to what he says. But this is a very different 
thing from encouraging students to undertake the pulpit work 
of the ministry. To that work thorough preparation is essen- 
tial. The importance of a right training for it can hardly be 
over-estimated ; or, on the other hand, the evils resulting from 
entering upon it rashly and unpreparedly. Men cannot learn 
to preach well by practice without study, and a good deal else 
must be learned before they begin to learn to preach. The 
indispensable preparatory study is enough, and more than 
enough, to absorb a man’s whole time and energies during the 
few years of a seminary course; he has no superfluous forces 
to spare for preaching, even if he were already fit for it. And 
the work of the pulpit, on the other hand, when at length he 
is ready for it, should be all-absorbing. Most good ministers 
find the time from week to week only too short for the study 
needed in order to prepare for each rapidly succeeding Sab- 
bath. The attempt to carry on the two works abreast, — to 
pursue a course of preparatory study, and to supply pulpits at 
the same time, — it might be concluded beforehand, would end 
in lamentable failure ; and so the experiment, when tried, gen- 
. erally proves. When, as sometimes happens, a young man, 
tempted by the pecuniary help he hopes to obtain, or by mis- 
taken notions of doing good, or by the fascination of temporary 
popularity as a public speaker, undertakes to discharge the 
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duties of a student on week-days and also those of a pastor on 
Sundays, his history is pretty certain, in the end, to manifest 
the unwisdom of such an attempt. To be sure, it is not ordi- 
narily the men of most ability, modesty, and judgment who 
err in this way ; but occasionally it happens that a man of good 
endowments and of good sense is led, through poverty or other 
unfortunate circumstances, to yield to this temptation, and 
thus dwarfs or cripples himself for his whole subsequent 
career. . 

Either there is, or there is not, need that the ministry be 
educated. “If there is need of an educated ministry, men must 
take time to obtain their education. If it is worth while to 
have theological seminaries at all, it is worth while that the 
time nominally spent in them should be devoted to their work. 
That work is not preaching, but preparation for preaching. 

But Mr. Finney says, “A man can never learn to preach 
except by preaching.” (p. 88.) Very true; a child can never 
learn to walk except by walking ; but no one, for that reason, 
tries to make a new-born infant walk. The child is nourished 
and strengthened and developed in various ways, before it can 
be wisely encouraged to take its first step. And all this pre- 
paratory process is rightly regarded as a part of the operation 
of “ fitting it” to walk, although it may yet be months before 
it is said to have begun to learn to walk. When the appro- 
priate time to “learn to preach,” in this restricted sense of the 
phrase, arrives, the man in his first efforts must be, in any 
case, merely a learner, whether those efforts are made before 
or after he has completed a preparatory course of study. The 
only question, therefore, between Mr. Finney and the schools is, 
Shall he learn ow to preach before, or after, he has learned 
what to preach? Mr. Finney’s “captain of a fire company,” 
even, does not assume the management of a fire till, by consid- 
erable training and experience, he has learned what to shout to 
his men. A common citizen would not be presumptuous 
enough to go out, when a city is on fire, and put himself at the 
head of an engine company and direct their movements. Much 
less, inasmuch as the worth of the soul is greater than the worth 
of material things, should a man go forth as one having author- 
ity, and cry aloud to sinners in danger of death, concerning 
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matters of eternal importance, till he has given faithful and pro- 
tracted study to the Word of God, to the principles according 
to which it must be interpreted, to the mutual relation and 
proper proportion of the doctrines it teaches, to the history of 
the Christian church, and to the methods of wisely applying 
Christian truth to the souls of men. 

With reference to this matter, Dr. Nettleton has well 
remarked, “On other subjects mankind, and even ministers, 
exercise far more wisdom and common-sense than on the sub- 
ject of religion. Nobody ever thought of making a skilful 
physician, politician, or warrior az oxce, but most of our young 
men,.warm-hearted Christians, and even old ministers them- 
selves, do take it for granted that a skilful minister can be made 
out of a novice at once.” (Tyler’s Life of Nettleton, p. 271.) 
Yet the saying applies with equal truth and force to any other 
profession or occupation in life, that a man can never learn to 
do its work except by doing it. Of the professions of law and 
of medicine, for example, the duties of which are distinctively 
termed “ practice,” one would think it might, perhaps, be said 
with especial emphasis that a man can never learn to practise 
except by practising. But men have found that it is not safe 
to trust their bodies and estates to mere practitioners, who 
have not had previous training. A physician or a lawyer 
must have had a course of preparatory study, and, in most 
cases also, a drill of preparatory practice under the superin- 
tendence of some older member of the profession, before he is 
thought to be competent to manage cases, and to be entitled 
to the confidence of men. The effects of any looser discipline 
than this have been found in these professions to be disastrous. 

The recent history of the legal profession in the State of 
New York is instructive on this point. Some years ago, the 
requirements for admission to the bar were lowered in that 
State, by making ability to pass an examination the substitute 
for a required term of study. The easier terms of admission 
to the courts tended, however, to form an ignorant and un- 
trained and undisciplined bar, and led to a multitude of conse- 
quent evils, so that it became necessary, at length, to insist on 
higher qualifications for office. Accordingly, during the past 
year, new rules have been adopted, requiring four years of 
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strictly professional study in the case of a college graduate, 
and five years for a non-graduate, before he can become a 
counsellor. The demand for high qualifications in the pulpit 
is certainly no less than at the bar. Never was it more neces- 
sary than at the present time that to godliness the ministry 
add sound learning, profoundly matured thought, and varied 
culture. 

No argument against this necessity can be drawn even from 
the example of men whose experience may, at first glance, 
appear to indicate the contrary. Mr. Finney himself, for 
instance, although he had a peculiar and, in some respects, 
defective education, is by no means an illustration of a man 
who hurried, without preparation, into the field of labor. On 
the contrary, he entered upon the work of the ministry, not 
only later in life than is usual, but also after having had a 
course of training, irregular, to be sure, but extensive and 
varied. His discipline in teaching for several years, and still 
more in the study and practice of law, was an important part 
of his furnishing for the pulpit. His study of law, it will be 
remembered, he pursued in close connection with diligent 
study of the Bible, to which the fact of its being to him a new 
book must have given peculiar zest. For five years before he 
began to preach, he applied the whole powers of his keen, 
vigorous intellect with unbroken assiduity to this new and 
wonderful volume, comparing human ethics with divine, and 
the principles of man’s government with God’s, and in this way 
deducing for himself a system of theology even before he began 
his strictly ministerial education. In his preparation of argu- 
ments and appeals to juries, also, he had acquired skill in con- 
vincing and persuading men; so that, however imperfect his 
ministerial education may have been, he came to it with a 
mind already disciplined by a course of kindred professional 
study, and with the other advantages derived from his previous 
legal training. The work for which he was thus fitted was as 
unusual as the course by which he was led to it. 

Neither can the case of such a man as Mr. Moody be ad- 
duced as evidence against the need of thorough preparation 
for the preacher’s work. Mr. Moody is a striking exception to 
the rules for men in general. Moreover, he succeeds, not on 
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account of his deficiencies, but in spite of them, and on account 
of special powers. Furthermore, he has had a peculiar train- 
ing for a peculiar work. He would not be adapted to the 
duties of a regular minister, and probably could not be induced 
to undertake them. But it would be well if all students for 
the ministry would give as thorough and devout study to the 
Bible as Mr. Moody gave before he began to address men in 
public, and continues to give, notwithstanding the pressure of 
his abundant labors. And if all students for the ministry were 
as slow as this humble evangelist to enter upon fields of labor 
for which they are unfitted, there would be little fear that any 
of them might be led, by Mr. Finney’s suggestions, to assume 
prematurely a responsibility for which they have neither time 
nor any suitable qualification. 
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THE PURITANS. 


PeRuHAps the same number of uninspired men never lived 
with greater or better influence upon their present and future, 
or, after a full century of honor, having greater or more lasting 
calumnies attached to their memories. From old England, of 
her most noble, most learned clergy; in close sympathy and 
fellowship with the best men of their time; with an acknowl- 
edged religious character and object ; of the noblest Christian 
manhood, with the most devoted and untiring religious zeal ; 
learned, noble, and refined, the very flower of the kingdom, 
and yet their memories traduced and lampooned by men not 
worthy to unloose the latchet of their shoes, — such were the 
Puritans. 

In 1517, Martin Luther, a German monk, nailed upon the 
church at Wittemburg a declaration that shone out over all 
Western Europe. It lit up Switzerland, France, Holland, 
Scotland, and England. Eight years before Luther sounded 
the tocsin of war upon all the unblushing assumptions of the 
papacy, there had come to the throne of England a young 
man of eighteen, self-willed, imperious, unscrupulous, capricious, 
and tyrannical. For personal reasons, he unhesitatingly abol- 
ished the authority of the Papal Church in England, plundered 
and suppressed the monasteries, and enriched himself and his 
sordid nobles with the spoils. This was Henry VIII. From 
the ruins of the Papal Church he erected another, differing but 
little from the former, and then proclaimed himself the head, 
and his successors succeeding heads. Despising the senti- 
ments and wishes of the body of his subjects, many of whom 
were really Protestant, denying the right of private judgment, 
he demanded uniformity of faith and worship according to his 
popish ritual ; and the recusant were persecuted even to the 
death. Through the reigns of Edward VI., Bloody Mary, 
Elizabeth, and James I., the stake, fire, and axe were almost 
constantly the lot of Non-conformists. None were too good 
for such a fate ; not even Latimer and Ridley, nor the lovely 
Jane Grey and her youthful husband, Lord Guilford Dudley, — 
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than in the case of whom the executioner has seldom separated 
sweeter bodies and spirits. Ah, that was the spirit of the age! 
Let us throw over it the mantle of charity, learn pity for a false 
education, and spare invective for more culpable subjects. 

From 1517, for fifty years, the Reformation in England made 
steady pragress. amid untold suffering and blood. In the 
mean time the Puritans, as the Protestants were reproachfully 
called, clung to the Church of England, only asking indulgence 
in regard to a few objectional ceremonies. But even this, and 
by “the good Queen Bess,” was denied under severe penalties. 
Persecutions stimulated inquiry, fixed objections, and instituted 
rebellion. Expelled from the national church, they reluctantly 
left it for “a church without a bishop.” From this time a 
separation began. 

In 1586, Queen Elizabeth on the throne, Robert Brown, a 
young Non-conformist clergyman, of good family, active and 
intrepid, —a smaller Luther, — proclaimed an open rupture 
with the established church, and travelled the country inveigh- 
ing against bishops, ecclesiastical courts, and popish ceremo- 
nies. The Queen and the bishops freely tried the common rem- 
edy, persecution, and the Puritans were treated with extremest 
cruelty. This had the usual effect of spreading wider and 
striking deeper the roots of the persecuted doctrine. Brown, 
after having been incarcerated in thirty-two prisons and dun- © 
geons, emigrated with a small part of his followers to Holland. 
The mass remained in England, and were exposed to the 
utmost rigor of the law. Great numbers suffered severe 
imprisonment ; families were ruined by heavy fines; some 
were hanged for circulating the writings of the Brownists, 
and others for attending their meetings. 

When James I. came to the throne, being a Scotchman, 
great hopes were entertained of a reconciliation. But these 
all proved false. James, instead of befriending the Puritans, 
in the second year of his reign banished, imprisoned, and fined 
over three hundred of their ministers. And it was these per- 
secutions that colonized New England. 

We have thus briefly sketched the history of this people to 
recall the facts concerning the school in which they were edu- 
cated. “To exhibit their virtues, requires no more than a true 
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narrative of their deeds ; to excuse their errors, requires only 
to know the deeds of their enemies.” One should not be 
blamed for the absence of virtues not belonging to his age, 
but he should be honored if he possess them. 

We pass all subsequent history of the difficulties encountered 
by the Puritans in leaving England, crossing the ogean in mid- 
winter, making homes in a wilderness, forming a government, 
taking care of their sick, and burying their dead. We leave 
all these and come to another class. 

Let us first call to mind the object of their coming to this 
country. For three full generations they had lived in trials 
and persecutions under both civil and ecclesiastical laws. To 
live then and there a “ Non-conformist, was to live with the 
loathsome dungeon and gallows in view, and to leave it was at 
the risk of precipitating the fate which they attempted to 
avert.” They had come here to be at peace; to educate their. 
children away from unhallowed influences; to enjoy, without 
disturbance, imprisonment, or persecution, the rights of con- 
science and the liberties of freemen. They intruded upon no 
one ; they asked no help; they sought no companions, except 
those who, having passed through the same burning furnace of 
affliction, could fully sympathize with them, sing their psalms 
and offer their prayers. 

We wish to call attention to some of the principal events in 
the history of the Puritans, on account of which they are 
reproached for their ignorance, superstition, intolerance, bigotry, 
and persecutions ; and we hope not only to present a compe- 
tent excuse for their wrong-doing, but also to show that they 
acted in the spirit of the age, not worse but better. 

The first event we would call to mind is that concerning 
Roger Williams. 

Mr. Williams was a Non-conformist, who arrived from Eng- 
land Feb. 5, 1631. He was a man of talent, keen, resolute, 
uncompromising ; eminently courageous, disinterested, kind 
hearted, of earnest and devout piety and fervid zeal ; holding 
new ideas, some wildly speculative, some boldly opposed to the 
existing constitutions of civil society. He was a radical. He 
maintained that it was wrong for an unregenerate man to 
pray, or for any one to pray with him, even though it be a wife 
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or a child; and he would neither pray in his family nor give 
thanks at meals, even with his wife and children, so Hubbard 
says, because some were unregenerate and others would 
fellowship churches which he denounced. (See Mass. Hist. 
Col., Chap. 30.) 

He forbade his church to commune with the other churches 
of the colony, and set the example by refusing to commune with 
his own people because they rejected his advice. 

He denounced the church at Boston, and others, because 
they would not make a public confession of their repentance 
for communing with the churches of like faith, while they 
lived there. (See J. G. Palfrey, Hist. of N. £., pp. 406, 412.) 
He denied the right of the civil magistrate to administer an 
oath to the unregenerate. He denied the right to hold land 
under the King’s grant. He denied the civil magistrate’s right 
to punish any breach of the first table of the law. He refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to the government, and taught 
his people todothesame. He taught that the red cross in the 
flag was an idolatrous symbol, and encouraged those who sedi- 
tiously cut it from the Salem standard. (See Felt’s Annals of 
Salem, Vol. II, p. 571. Also the Mass. Hist. Col., Chap. 30.) 

After much forbearance and expostulation, the General Court 
banished him from the colony. His sentence was, that as Mr. 
Williams “hath divulged divers new and dangerous opinions 
against the authority of the magistrates and churches here 
and that before any conviction, and yet maintaineth the same 
without any retraction, he depart from their jurisdiction within 
six weeks,” (Felt’s Annals of Salem, Vol. II, p. 572.) 

There was no dispute or charge on religious tenets, but only 
on questions of authority, disorder, and annoyance in church 
and state. There was no charge of heresy, but only that he 
opposed and weakened the civil government and disturbed 
society. He was expelled, not by the churches, but by the 
magistrates, for turbulence and defamation. It was not be- 
cause he was a Baptist, as has been alleged, but a troubler, 
that he was banished. His views of baptism he might have 
held, as President Dunster then did, in peace, but he made 
and pushed an issue with the rulers, was defeated and ban- 
ished. The Court gave him six weeks to prepare for his depart- 
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ure, which was afterwards extended from Sept. 3 to the next 
spring. (See J. G. Palfrey, p. 412.) 

The Puritans respected his talents, piety, and zeal, but not 
his discordant opinions. They were a family. Unlikea great 
nation, with them a small difference bred great disturbance. 
His views were subversive of the family, rebellious to the civil 
government, disorderly and heretical to the church, disturbing 
and impairing the unity of each. If ever sentence against an 
evil work is right, his was not wrong. 

The Puritans came here for peace. He created disturbance, 
and they justly said, “ The land is wide ; go where you will and 
establish such institutions as you will, but leave us to the peace 
we sought this wilderness to enjoy.” 

We reiterate, Roger Williams was not banished for his 
opinions merely, but for his acts. His opinions he might have 
held to the end in quietness, but when they led to acts subver- 
sive of family order, the peace of community, and disobedience 
to the State, he was not to be tolerated ; and the safety of each, 
the family, society; the church and the State, rightly, under the 
circumstances, demanded his expulsion. 

Williams was a notable instance of a man hating intolerance, 
and yet himself most intolerant; having great charity, and yet 
not tolerating his own wife and children. The Puritans had 
built a house in the wilderness, but he claimed they had no 
right to hold it for their own family, nor to defend it against 
the most disagreeable intruder. That was an age of inconsis- 
tencies ; and of our own age, of us, let him that is without sin 
in this cast the-first stone. 

Subsequently, like a Christian man as he was, he reviewed 
his position and lived on the most friendly terms with the 
leading men of the colonies. Had he preached the same 
doctrines and adopted the same practice, heretical to the 
church, subversive of civil government, and destructive to 
family unity and sanctity, in Old England, his life would have 
paid the forfeit of his temerity, nor would his safety have been 
greater under the colonial laws in Virginia. 

The second difficulty was with Anne Hutchinson and her 
followers. 

Mrs. Hutchinson was the wife of one of the most respecta- 
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ble inhabitants of the colony, a woman of masculine spirit, 
subtle, ambitious, and enthusiastic. At this day she would 
be called “a woman’s rights, a strong-minded” woman Though 
she was the first to dare and do for woman’s rights, she would 
have satisfied the most ultra present reformer. 

It was the custom then in Boston to assemble in week-day 
meeting at the church to talk over the sermons of the previous 
Sabbath ; to discuss their doctrinal teachings ; to revive the 
impressions produced by the Sabbath exercises ; to exhort and 
pray, and in short to extend the influence of ‘the Sabbath 
through the week. Mrs. Hutchinson was restive under the 
restrictions which debarred her from taking part in the de- 
bates, but she was equal to the occasion. When .they quoted 
Paul, “ Let your women keep silence in the churches, for it is 
not permitted them to speak,” she promptly acted on his 
instruction to the aged women to teach the younger, and 
established separate meetings for women, in which her zeal 
and talents won many willing hearers. To these she taught: 

1. The rankest antinomianism. 

2. That the Spirit of God communicates with believers inde- 
pendently of the written Word, and that these communications 
were as authoritative as the Bible. So she herself announced 
many revelations. 

3. That the decalogue is not binding as a rule of Christian 
practice. 

4. That the Sabbath was no more than other days. 

5. That the soul is mortal till united to Christ. 

6. That at death the body of unbelievers is annihilated, and 
consequently they have no resurrection of the body. (J/ass. 
fiist. Col., Chap. 39.) 

Her son, imbued with her spirit and heresy, denounced the 
churches as unchristian, applying to them the vilest epithets. 
(Barber’s Hist. N. £.) 

But her doctrines were not the worst feature of her work. 
A keen, pugnacious spirit, with bitter invective, made serious 
disturbance, first in the family, and then in the community. 
Their meetings became inquisitorial, and the characters of the 
clergy and laity were scrutinized without mercy. This brought 
altercations into their meetings, and that which began in 
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ambition ended in bitter rancor, so that the whole colony was 
inflamed. She was warned and exhorted by the clergy and 
the magistrates ; but this only added fire to zeal, and gall to 
invective. By the General Court, in October, she was ban- 
ished from the colony as a disturber of the peace and purity 
of the church ; but as winter was coming on, she was permitted 
to remain in her own house till spring. 

At this day and in our wide country, with principles and 
policy of church and State settled and tried by succeeding 
generations, we do not understand the evils of such outbreaks 
of false doctrine and worse practice. Nor do we, educated to 
think lightly of the most heretical doctrine or persistent agita- 
tion, understand the sacredness of their belief and what the peace 
of the family was tothem. They had come here to enjoy that 
social and religious peace denied them in the mother country ; 
and he who disturbed them in that, invaded their dearest rights. 
And the Puritans were not the men to see their rights and peace 
trampled upon by every ruthless agitator. They used a strong 
hand to defend the right as well as to punish the wrong. 
That they had the full right, nay, that it was their duty to pro- 
tect themselves and especially their families from disturbance 
and error, no one will doubt. And the Puritans were no pol- 
troons. They never refused the responsibilities of the present, 
when their children must suffer for it in the future. No men 
ever lived with nobler plans, hopes, and expectations than 
they ; and none were ever more zealous to leave an uncor- 
rupted inheritance for their children. They acted with their 
responsibility to God and to the future constantly in mind ; 
and if they were severe, they were excusable in such a cause, 
and with such ends in view. Government to them was a 
gift of God to his people, to use for the suppression of dis- 
turbance, vice, wickedness, and irreligion ; and while their 
hand was not slow to execute, according to their light, they 
did it mercifully and in the fear of God. 

The third difficulty for which the Puritans are condemned 
is that with the Quakers. 

We apprehend that much of the reproach cast upon the 
Puritans comes from a wrong conception of the real character 
of the offenders. To give a just judgment, we must know the 
true character of the parties. 
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When the Puritans came to this country, religion formed the 
warp and woof of society. Their doctrine was that whatever 
they possessed was the result of the good influence of the gos- 
pel ; and if religion produced property and made it secure, then 
property should pay it tithes. This is the same principle which 
yet lives in the established churches of Great Britain, and that 
to-day controls the hopes of the Old Catholic movement in Ger- 
many,—a church supported by the state. For this reason 
they taxed all property to support the gospel. 

But the Quakers would pay no tax to support a hireling 
clergy or an unjust and war-making government. The Indians 
were making predatory excursions, but they would not lift a 
finger to defend the colony against them. They would enjoy 
the peace and good order of society, by reason of the churches 
and magistrates, but they would pay no tax to support them. 

We must not think the Quaker of 1670 the same as the 
gentle, meek Quaker of 1870. We must not think their doc- 
trines or their works the same. The doctrines they held were 
hostile to all well-regulated forms of order and discipline, civil 
and ecclesiastical. They railed at all that was held most dear 
by the Puritan churches. Their extravagance, fanaticism, and 
vehemence rendered them objects of general apprehension 
and horror. They travelled miles profanely to interrupt the 
Puritan worship, and committed acts of folly and indecency 
scarcely to be credited In the History of New London 
County, Connecticut, is a detailed account of such disturbances 
in that neighborhood. Public services in Boston, Salem, 
Hampton, Newbury, and we know not how many other places 
in Massachusetts were thus profanely interrupted. In Boston, 
Thomas Newhouse went into the church in time of service, 
with a glass bottle in each hand, and breaking them together 
before the congregation, cried, “ Thus will the Lord break you 
in pieces!” A woman named Brewster went into a public 
worship clothed in sackcloth, and with her face smeared black 
as coal, to testify against them. Deborah Wilson, a young 
woman, went into the streets of Salem in absolute nudity, 
Lydia Wardell went into the church of Newbury naked. As 
the people tried to remove them when they so disturbed public 
worship, they fell on the floor religiously non-resistant and per- 
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secuted. No one will doubt this was an offence against decency 
and the public peace, and they were condemned for that, and 
not for their religious belief. : 

We may flippantly talk of intolerance and unnecessary 
harshness ; but we must remember that intolerance becomes 
simply self-defence, where tolerance brings public confusion, 
- anarchy, and indecorous, not to say debauched morals. And 
we freely confess to a very hearty sympathy with a manly, a 
stern defence of right, rather than a pusillanimous yielding to 
impertinent wrong and effrontery, under the guise of liberty 
and false charity. Bancroft says, “They cried from their 
windows at the magistrates and ministers that passed by, and 
mocked the civil and religious officers of the country. Women, 
forgetting the decorum of their sex, and claiming a divine 
origin for their absurd caprices, smeared their faces, and even 
went naked through the streets. They riotously interrupted 
public worship.” (Bancroft’s U. S. Hist. Vol. I, p. 454.) No 
worshipping assembly was safe from their barbarous incursions. 

The Quaker contest was one of fanaticism on the part of 
the Quakers and doubtless sometimes of unnecessary adhesion 
to law on the part of magistrates ; but in any view, the Quakers 
were the aggressors, the Puritans acting on the defence. What 
that people promised or threatened, they scrupulously fulfilled. 
The Quakers’ frenzy led them beyond fear. They courted mar- 
tyrdom, they rejoiced in it, rejecting the offer of life, even 
as they rejected the Saviour’s peace-giving precept, “ When 
they persecute you in one city, flee ye to another.” 

No wonder the Puritans were irritated by such indecency, 
insult, and outrage, and were driven to extreme measures 
against their disturbers. No wonder the Quakers were ban- 
ished from the colony. And we will add, no wonder, with the 
light of that day, with European precedents and laws, with all 
the exasperation they had endured, that some were hung. 

Do we, then, justify the extreme treatment of the Quakers ? 
No, not in our light. It is not to be defended. But there are 
excuses ; there are great palliations. The Puritans were but 
men ; they acted in the light of the seventeenth century, and 
not of the nineteenth : and it is vain to say, “ They knew bet- 
ter,” when the force of the world’s example taught them only 
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persecution, and intense provocation urged them to such 
deplorable measures. For four centuries Europe had main- 
tained that heresy should be punished by death. In Spain, 
more persons had been burned for their opinions than Massa- 
chusetts then contained inhabitants. Under Charles V., in the 
Netherlands alone, the number of those who were hanged, 
beheaded, buried alive, or burned for their religious opinions, 
was 50,000 ; and the whole carnage amounted, says Grotius, 
to not less than 100,000. America was guilty of the death of 
four individuals, and they fell victims rather to a contest of 
will than to the opinion that Quakerism was a capital crime. 
(Bancroft, Vol. I, p. 455.) The testimony of the Puritans was, 
“We desired their lives absent rather than their deaths pres- 
ent.” Bancroft again says, “Their conduct irritated the gov- 
ernment to pass laws of which they were the victims. But 
for them the country had been guiltless of blood.” 

We are so moulded in our faith and practice by our sur- 
roundings that he is a rare man that can live better than his 
contemporaries. And they, the Puritans, were a rare, a nobly 
defiant people, to differ so widely, and all for the better, from 
their age ; and may we not add from ours also? To differ so 
far, we say, for they could not be wholly unlike, it was not in 
frail humanity ; and for them to err was only human. When 
we demand of them exemption from the errors of their times, 
we ask too much. We make a rule by which we ourselves 
would not dare be judged. 

And, then, a people’s character is only seen by contrast. 
The Puritans’ strong, and as some esteem them, odjectional 
points of character and belief, are seen by contrast with our 
own, and with those contemporary with them. The people 
then were loose and licentious. The Puritans in contrast 
were rigidly strict and religious. We are lax in Bible doc- 
trine. The Puritans held fast a form of sound words and the 
doctrine which is according to godliness, and we call them 
rigid in contrast to our laxness. But we have yet to learn 
that they adhered too closely to Scripture, as a rule of faith 
and practice ; or that our looseness has produced a better faith, 
a better piety, better morals, or better society, either in the 
amenities, the charities of life, or in the security of property. 
One might dwell in New England in its early days from year to 
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year, and not see a drunkard, hear an oath, or meet a beggar. 
Property and life were so universally safe that locks, bolts, and 
bars were superfluous. And as to the amenities of life, who 
thinks them rude, condemns the best European society of that 
day, purified and made sincere by heart religion. 

Then, again, much that is called persecution in the treat- 
ment of the Quakers was in no sense such. “ Prohibiting the 
arrival of them was not persecution ; and banishment is a term 
hardly to be used of one who has not acquired a home. When 
a pauper is sent to his native town, he is not called an exile. 
A sbip from abroad, which should enter the harbor of Mar- 
seilles against the order of the health officer, would be sunk by 
the guns of the fort. The government of Massachusetts 
rightly applied similar quarantine rules to the morals of the 
colony.” (Bancroft, Vol. I, p. 455.) 

“ The right of the governor and company of Massachusetts 
Bay to exclude at their pleasure dangerous or disagreeable 
persons from their domain, they never regarded as question- 
able any more than a householder doubts his right to determine 
who shall be inmates of his house. When two sets of people 
cannot live with security in each other’s presence, it is idle 
casuistry which condemns the earlier comer and the stronger 
possessor for insisting on the unshared occupation of his place 
of residence. He may use unnecessary harshness in vindi- 
cating his exclusive claim to his own. But it is preposterous 
to maintain that, in the supposed circumstances, the right to 
exclude is not his, or that its exercise is not his bounden duty. 
And the right becomes of yet more value, and the duty more 
imperative and inevitable, when the good in question is one of 
such vast worth as religious freedom, to be protected by the 
possessor, not only for himself, but for the myriads, living and 
to be born, of whom he assumes to be pioneer and champion.” 

(See J. G. Palfrey, Hist. NV. £., Vol. I, pp. 299, 300.) And in 
what respect are their acts or feelings worse than others? 
When have not rulers out of the United States claimed the 
right to decide who were worthy citizens, and who should be 
expelled as dangerous to the peace of society or the safety of 
the government? From the time Claudius commanded all Jews 
to depart from Rome, to the present, rulers have claimed that 
right, as Switzerland of to-day has made constitutional provis- 
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ion for the exclusion or expulsion of any religious order, the 
conduct of which may seem dangerous to the state, or likely 
to disturb its peace. 

The Puritans set the same estimate on the character of the 
Quakers as others; but as they were more aggressive in 
Massachusetts than in other parts, they fared worse. On Long 
Island the record is, “ The abominable sect of the Quakers 
treat with contempt all political and ecclesiastical authority, 
and undermine the foundations of all government and religion. 
They vilify both the magistrates and the ministers of God’s 
holy Word.” (Thompson’s Hist. of Long Island, pp. 498, 499.) 

The Puritans were not the only ones opposed to the 
Quakers. In England they were alike hated by the Episco- 
palians and the Presbyterians, by the peers and the King. 
Under the Dutch Presbyterian laws of New York, the Episco- 
pal laws of Virginia, and Catholic laws of Maryland, they 
were imprisoned, whipped, fined, and banished; and so were 
Presbyterians from Virginia, but we never hear of the atrocity 
of Lord Cornbury’s laws, or of his persecutions; and why 
should the Puritans be singled out as the chief of sinners, 
nay, as if they were the only sinners? Why should their 
memories be hung upon a perpetual gibbet, infamous to 
posterity? We apprehend “Liberal Christianity,’ were it 
disposed, could best answer that. 

The Puritans resisted the Quakers from 1656 to 1660, four 
years. Then, from whatever cause it came, the Quakers’ 
extravagance subsided, and with it the execution of laws, 
which folly and fanaticism had caused to exist. So termi- 
nated the Quaker persecutions in New England. 

Forty years later, in 1702, a Quaker from England was 
arrested on Long Island, by an Episcopalian from Maryland. 
Surely this blaming the Puritans, but not others for doing 
the same thing a whole generation later, is a high compliment, 
though not intended, to Puritan knowledge, progress, and 
character. Death and malice love a shining mark; and so 
do they who maliciously vilify the memories of sacred dust. 


GrEorGE Hoop. 
White Lake, N. Y. 
[To be continued.] 
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THE SO-CALLED PRESBYTERIANISM OF THE FIRST 
CHURCH IN MANSFIELD, CONN. 


THERE was a period when this church called itself Presby- 
terian. . That period has passed. The church has returned 
fully into the fold of the Congregational denomination, from 
which she once partially withdrew herself by assuming a por- 
tion of the garb of Presbyterial order, — the tunic, so to speak, 
of Presbyterian vesture ; but notwithstanding this return, ac- 
complished years ago, it is not uncommon to hear the church 
spoken of as Presbyterian, and intelligent persons express sur- 
prise when assured that the church is thoroughly Congrega- 
tional. 

It may be premised that the Presbyterianism of this church 
was not at all that which Dr. Strong meant when he called 
himself the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Hart- 
ford, and which twenty churches of Connecticut alluded to in 
their petition to the Colonial Assembly in 1753, and subse- 
quently to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in council, 
saying, “that they have separated and dissented from their 
brethren of the almost Presbyterian or Consociation power, which 
is looked upon to be the provincial religion of your Majesty’s 
Colony.” But it was a Presbyterianism sud generis, of which 
probably no other example can be found in the whole history 
of Presbyterianism. The occasion of it lay in the newly devel- 
oped Unitarianism of the Rev. John Sherman, pastor of the 
church, 1797-1805. Mr. Sherman was born in New Haven, 
Conn., and was a grandson of Roger Sherman, one of the 
Connecticut signers of the Declaration of Independence. He 
was in sympathy with the Trinitarian Congregationalists at 
the time of his settlement, as appears from the creed adopted 
by the church, at his own prompting, in the second month of 
his ministry. The first article of this creed declares “that 
there is one only living and true God; infinite, eternal, 
unchangeable in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth ; and that this God exists in three persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the same in essence, 
and the same in every perfection.” The subsequent belief of 
Mr. Sherman is incidentally entered upon the church records, 
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under date of February, 1804, in a letter to the church from a 
committee of the county association. In this letter the com- 
mittee informs the church that they have it in charge “to call a 
Consociation of the churches to sit in judgment upon the 
pastor of the church for believing that God is one philosophical 
person only, and that Jesus Christ is not the supreme and 
independent God, but a being distinct from Him.” And the 
impression which Mr. Sherman’s teaching conveyed to the 
apprehension of a portion of the church is expressed in a let- 
ter from one of them to the county association of ministers, 
“setting forth his uneasiness with his pastor on account of his 
denying the divinity of Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity.” 

How Mr. Sherman and his sympathizers reconciled this new 
doctrinal attitude with the creed so recently adopted, is seen by 
a vote of the church in November, 1801, which says, “ Our 
creed is mainly a manifestation of the general sentiment of the 
church, and not a test of communion in church privileges, — 
but we will hold Christian fellowship with all, whatever be their 
particular theological opinions, who afford, by a life and con- 
versation according to the gospel, a comfortable evidence that 
they are the friends of Christ.” 

This defection of the pastor from the acknowledged stand- 
ards of doctrinal belief is held by tradition to have been the 
occasion of transforming the church into what was called, for 
many years, the Presbyterian Church of Mansfield. This 
change is said to have been made to escape ecclesiasticai disci- 
pline at the hand of the Consociation. At any rate, there is no 
other reason found in any record for the following action of the 
church, in February, 1803 :— 

“ At a church-meeing took into consideration the subject of 
ecclesiastical government, and voted (mem. con.) that it is our 
opinion that government is office work, and that Christ has 
vested it in the hand of teaching elders, and ruling elders who 
do not teach, to whom in conjunction is committed the coun- 
sel of peace. 

“Voted, therefore, that seven brethren be elected as candi- 
dates for the office of ruling elder, who, in conjunction with 
the teaching elder, shall be a board of judgment for the decis- 
ion of all causes in this church,” 
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Seven ruling elders were accordingly chosen, who in the fol- 
lowing month were ordained, the Rev. Enoch Bond, of the 
Congregational Church in Ashford, making the consecrating 
prayer, the Rev. David Avery, recently of the Congregational 
Church in Union, and subsequently of the Congregational 
Church in Chaplin, delivering the charge, and the pastor 
preaching from Deut. xix, 16,17. In this way was established 
an imitation of Presbyterianism in the internal government of 
the church, while the old fellowship in the sisterhood of the 
Congregational churches was retained. 

This constitutes the sum total of the Presbyterianism of the 
First Church in Mansfield, — the election of seven elders, who, 
with the pastor, were to be a board of judgment for the decis- 
ion of all causes in the church. And this Presbyterianism 
was resorted to as a refuge from what the Separatists called 
the “Presbyterian or Consociation power.” 

Now, according to the principles which justify the existence 
of the “Presbyterian or Consociation power,” either there 
should have come to pass a falling away of this church to 
Unitarianism, or it should have been rescued from such a fall 
by Consociation. This was just the emergency which required 
for its safe deliverance the exercise of Consociational jurisdic- 
tion. But neither the one nor the other of these things hap- 
pened. The Unitarian pastor was dismissed from this Pres- 
byt-i-gational Church by the strict Congregational procedure 
of a council of churches selected by the church itself. If it 
had been a true Presbyterian church, it would have called 
together the presbytery from Long Island or from New Jer- 
sey, and not a council of Congregational churches from Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. To become a Presbyterian church 
it was necessary that it should be attached to some presbytery ; 
but it never was connected with a presbytery. There is not 
an instance in the whole period of its so-called Presbyterian- 
ism in which it sought the aid and counsel of a Presbyterian 
church. If it had afy right to claim the shelter of the 
Presbyterian fold, there was not wanting occasion to do so. 
Between aggrieved Congregationalists within the church and 
Congregationalists not indisposed to be vigilant in the ministe- 
rial association, Mr. Sherman and the major part of the church 
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were not left in undisturbed enjoyment of their Unitarian sen- 
timents and Presbyterian eldership. Such an alliance encoun- 
tered a positive current of public feeling forbidding the banns. 
In October, 1803, one of the aggrieved members of the 
church addressed a letter to the county association of minis- 
ters, to whom he unburdened his uneasiness on account of his ° 
pastor’s denial of the divinity of Christ and the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The association advised the aggrieved member 
to designate two ministers who should act as a committee to 
call the Consociation to sit in judgment upon the pastor for 
his new belief respecting the Trinity. This committee wrote 
to the church, which replied that no Consociation existed in 
Windham County, and even if there was one, they had no 
business for any such body. The association had another, its 
third conference with Mr. Sherman, which was unsatisfactory, 
like the two preceding ones. Mr. Sherman was then voted 
to be no longer a member of the association. At the same 
time the association sent a letter to the church saying that 
the association could no longer regard the church as evangeli- 
cal if it persisted in adhering to Mr. Sherman. This censure 
increased the active protesting minority in the church, and 
seven or eight men addressed a memorial to the association 
asking advice. The association advised the calling of a 
council to be composed of its own members. 

About this time Mr. Sherman visited some relatives near 
Trenton Falls, New York. The church with which they wor- 
shipped were so well pleased with the preaching of Mr. Sherman 
that he was invited to settle among them as pastor. Accord- 
ingly he asked for a dismission from his settlement over the 
First Church in Mansfield. A council was called to consist of 
Dr. Joseph Lathrop, of West Springfield, Drs. John Eliot, John 
Lathrop, and John T. Kirkland, of Boston, Rev. Aaron Ban- 
croft, of Worcester, Rev. Henry Channing, of New London, 
Rev. Wm. Nash, of Boylston, Rev. Salmon Cone, of Colchester, 
and Rev. Abiel Abbot, of South Coventry; with a delegate 
from each church. Of these Dr. Lathrop, of West Springfield, 
was pastor of a Trinitarian Congregational church ; Drs. Eliot, 
Lathrop, and Kirkland, of Boston, and Mr. Bancroft, of Worces- 
ter, were pastors of Unitarian Congregational churches; Mr. 
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Channing and Mr. Abbot were Unitarians, but pastors of Trini- 
tarian Congregational churches ; Mr. Cone and Mr. Nash were 
pastors of Trinitarian churches, and in the absence of proof to 
the contrary, may themselves be reckoned as Trinitarians, 
Thus it appears that there was in this invited council a con- 
siderable majority of the clergymen in sympathy with Mr. 
Sherman. No minister of the Windham County Association 
was invited. The sympathy and co-operation of this body 
with the aggrieved minority in the church had irritated the 
dominant party. Only five of these ministers were present in 
the council, Messrs. Channing, Bancroft, Cone, Abbot, and 
Kirkland, the last of whom, five years later, was elected presi- 
dent of Harvard College. Four of these five clergymen were 
Unitarians, but two of them were doubtless attended by 
Trinitarian delegates. The dominant party were heard in 
behalf of Mr. Sherman and his continuance as pastor of the 
church. The aggrieved minority presented a paper in which 
they stated that they had had no voice in the appointment of 
the council and therefore it was not a mutual council, and they 
had no business to bring before them; they judged that they 
had just ground of offence with the pastor; they had entered 
on a line of proceeding which they supposed would bring the 
case to a decision according to gospel order and the usage of 
the churches of this State; they had been disposed, and had 
offered to join with the pastor in a council mutually chosen by 
him and them ; they had been denied this privilege, and the 
pastor and the majority of the church had appointed this 
council wholly without their voice and concurrence. Contrary 
to expectation, the council decided, because of the difficulties 
and embarrassments attending the exercise of his ministry, that 
it was expedient and proper that Mr. Sherman’s ministerial 
connection with the church should be dissolved. It was also 
voted that the council find Mr. Sherman to have been in 
regular standing as minister of this church, and that they 
recommend him to the kind reception of such churches as may 
see fitto employ him. However, the council declared that by 
this recommendation they did not consider themselves as giv- 
ing their approbation of his peculiar phraseology or circumstan- 
tial difference of statement on the subject of the Trinity. 
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Mr. Channing, the moderator of the council, was settled in 
New London in 1787 as a Trinitarian. After two years he 
became a Unitarian, but concealed his sentiments, it is said, 
from his people for nearly seventeen years. In this council he 
manifested so much sympathy with Mr. Sherman that imme- 
diately the New London County Association passed resolutions 
that they would not exchange pulpits with a man who denied 
the doctrine of the Trinity, of the divinity of Christ, or of the 
personality of the Holy Ghost. To test his own church and 
society Mr. Channing proposed to them either to increase his 
salary or to call a council for his dismission. They unani- 
mously complied with the latter alternative, and Mr. Channing 
was dismissed. 

The breach in the Mansfield church was so far healed before 
the end of the following year that the church was ready to 
invite a man of orthodox belief to become pastor. The coun- 
cil for the installation of Mr. S. P. Williams consisted of the 
Revs. Josiah Whitney, of Brooklyn ; Nathan Williams, of Tol- 
land; John Marsh, of Wethersfield; Andrew Lee, of Hano- 
ver ; David Parsons, of Amherst, Mass., and Joseph Strong, of 
Norwich, all of them Trinitarian Congregationalists. A coun- 
cil of Congregational churches was called at the dismission of 
Mr. Williams in 1817, and also at the ordination and installa- 
tion of Mr. A. S. Atwood in. 1819. Mr. Atwood’s pastorate 
continued forty-two years and witnessed the dissolution of the 
church’s ambiguous relationship with Presbyterianism. 

That the fellowship of this church with other churches 
was Congregational may also be shown by other facts in this 
period, when it called itself a Presbyterian church. Although 
the Consociation was not convened in 1804 to try Mr. Sher- 
man, because the church denied its jurisdiction, yet in the 
healing process of time, ecclesiastical relations were restored 
between the Consociation and this Presbyterian Church. In 
1816 we read of the Consociation inviting the church to send 
a delegate to that body, and the church complying with this 
request. And by the hand of their delegate the church 
referred to the judgment of the Consociation a question con- 
cerning the standing of one of the members of the church. 
During this period the church also recognized the privilege 
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and obligation of comity and fellowship with the neighboring 
Congregational churches, by accepting invitations to sit in 
council in the ordination and installation of pastors. Twice 
in the year 1816 they sent delegates to such councils, one in 
Windham, and one in Coventry, adjoining parishes. Thus, by 
inviting Congregational churches, whenever occasion called 
for a council at home, and by sending delegates to councils in 
neighboring Congregational churches, and by representation 
in the Consociation, and by no single act of fellowship in all 
the time with any Presbyterian body, this church demonstrated 
that in all that relates to the fellowship of sister churches, it 
was not Presbyterian but Congregational. 

But notwithstanding this lack of outward support in Presby- 
terian fellowship, the system of internal government by elders 
supplanted the Congregational method for a good many years. 
There seems to have been some decline in the practice of this 
Presbyterial government in the latter part of Mr. Williams’ 
ministry, or in the interregnum which followed ; for we read 
that in 1821, not long after the settlement of Mr. Atwood, the 
church met to consider the government and restore the order 
and discipline of Christ’s house, and it was voted to proceed 
to the choice of four ruling elders. 

And it was also voted that the Rev. M. C. Welch, of the 
Second Church in Mansfield, the Rev. Philo Judson, of Ash- 
ford, and the Rev. C. B. Everest, of Windham, be requested 
to attend and assist in the exercises of the ordination. The 
first of these ministers did not, it is probable, think it to be 
consistent with his Congregational principles to assist in the 
ordination of elders over a Congregational church. There is 
no record of his attendance. Mr. Judson made the introduc- 
tory prayer, Mr. Everest preached, and offered the consecrat- 
ing prayer, the pastor gave the charge. If Mr. Judson started 
for this service with the purpose to take an active part in the 
body of the service, he seems to have drawn back into the safe 
and non-committal utterance of a prefatory invocation. And so, 
out of three pastors of neighboring Congregational churches, 
Mr. Everest was left alone to officiate in this ordination of 
Presbyterian elders over a Congregational church, 

The last election of ruling elders was in 1833 to fill four 
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vacancies, but we read of meetings of the session down to 
1850, when one church-member was admonished and suspended, 
and another was excommunicated by vote of the session. This 
is the last record of the separate and unassisted action of the 
session in the government of the church. In 1853 the church 
showed that they tired of government by elders alone, and 
were disposed to resume their prerogatives as a Congregational 
church, for they then appointed three members to act and 
counsel with the board of elders in any matter that might 
come before them, which amounted to a courteous dismission 
of eldership from the First Congregational Church in Mans- 
field. 


Moses C. WELCH. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS 


WHo DIED IN THE YEAR 1877. 


ABBOTT, JOHN STEVENS CABOT, D. D., son of Jacob and Betsey (Abbot) 
Abbott, was born in Brunswick, Me., 1805, Sept.18. Preparatory study, 
Hallowell and Portland Academies. Graduated, Bowdoin College, 1825. 
Taught in Amherst, Mass., 1826. Graduated, Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, 1829. Ordained over Calvinist Church, Worcester, Mass., 1830, 
Jan. 28. Dismissed, 1835, July 15. Installed, Eliot Church, Roxbury, 
1835, Nov. 25; dismissed, 1841, Jan. 13. Installed, Nantucket, 1841, 
Sept. 29; dismissed, 1844, May 21, about six months after his labors 
closed. New York City, without charge, 1843-51. Resided in Brunswick, 
Me., 1851-61. Acting pastor, Durham, Me., 1856-7 ; Freeport, Me., 1857- 
9, Farmington, 1858-60, Cheshire, Ct., 1860. Installed, Howe St. Ch., New 
Haven, Conn., 1861, June 4; dismissed, 1866, Feb. 12. Without charge 
there until 1870. Acting pastor, Fair Haven, 2d Church, 1870-4. 
Without charge there till death. Bowdoin College gave the honorary 
degree of D.D., 1875. He published (1) ‘‘ Henry and Maria,” 1826. 
(2) “The Mother at Home,” 1833. (3) “The Path of Peace,” 1833. 
(4) *‘ The Child at Home,” 1834. (5) ‘‘ Fireside Piety,” 1834. (6) “ New 
England and her Institutions,” 1835. (7) ‘‘Scientific Tracts” (six), 
1 Vol., 1835 to 1838. (8) ‘*The School Boy,” 1839. (9) “ The School 
Girl,” 1840. (10) ‘*A Visit to the Mountains,” 1844. (11) “ Memoir of 
Miss Read,” 1847. (12) Abbott’s Histories, 9 Vols.; “ Marie Antoinette”; 
“Josephine”; ‘“ Madame Roland”; Joseph Bonaparte”; “Queen Hor- 
tense’; “ Louis Philippe ”’; “‘ Hernando Cortez”; “ Louis XIV”; “ Henry 
IV,” 1850 to 1870. (13) “ King Philip ”; (14) “ Kings and Queens,” 1854. 
(15): “ Napoleon Bonaparte,”-2 Vols., 1855. (16) ‘Napoleon at St. 
Helena,” 1855. (17) “ Confidential Correspondence of Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” 1856. (18) “French Revolution,” 1859. (19) ‘“ Monarchies of 
Continental Europe,” 3 Vols., 1858-60. (20) “ South and North,” 1860 
(21) “Practical Christianity,” 1862. (22) “History of Civil War in 
America,” 2 Vols., 1867. (23) “ Romance of Spanish History,” 1869. 
(24) “ History of Napoleon III,” 1869. (25) “ Life of Gen. U. S. Grant,” 
1868. (26) “ Lives of Presidents of United States,” 1869. (27) “ Prussia 
and the Franco-Prussian War,” 1871. (28) “ History of Frederick the 
Great,” 1871. (29) ‘‘ History of Christianity,” 1872. (30) “ American 
Pioneers and Patriots,” 1873-5 ; Daniel Boone; Miles Standish ; Peter 
Stuyvesant; Kit Carson; Ferdinand De Soto; David Crocket; Capt. 
Kidd; Paul Jones; La Salle; Columbus; George Washington ; Benja- 
min Franklin, 12 Vols. (31) “History of Maine,” and (32) “ History of 
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Ohio,” 1875. In all, 55 Vols. Married, 1830, Aug. 17, Jane Williams, 
daughter of Abner and Abigail (Williams) Bourne, of Boston. One son 
and five daughters of their ten children survive. Died of physical exhaus- 
tion, 1877, June 17, aged 71 years and 9 months. 

ASHLEY, GEORGE HEROD, son of Rev. Jacob Mills and Hannah 
(Herod) Ashley, was born in Ashbourn, Derbyshire, England, 1844, 
Sept. 19. Graduated, Olivet College, 1872. Tutor there, 1872-3, and 
Professor of English Literature, Rhetoric, and Greek in Drury College, 
Missouri, from 1873 to 1877; the first professor of Drury College. 
Ordained evangelist at Carthage, Mo., 1874, Dec. 28. Married, 1876, 
July 24, Kate Clark, daughter of Simeon and Isabel Mitchell. Died of 
peritonitis, at Springfield, Mo., 1877, July 20, aged 32 years, 10 months, 
and I day. 

BaTEs, ALVAN JONES, son of Isaac and Ursula (Jones) Bates, was 
born in the part of Brewer now Holden, Me., 1820, April 12. Gorham 
Academy and Bangor Classical School, and graduated Bangor Theological 
Seminary, 1847. Ordained evangelist, Lincoln, Me., 1849, Sept. 27; 
acting pastor there, 1847-65. Acting pastor, Harwich Port, Mass., 
1865, Feb., to 1868, March ; Saundersville, in Grafton, Mass., from 1868, 
June, until installed there 1869, June 22, and died in office. Chaplain, 
1862, Sept. to 1865, January, of the 2d and 14th Maine Regiments. 
Married, 1847, Nov. 4, Martha Maria, daughter of Kendall and Martha 
(Blood) Cheney, of Brewer, Me. One adopted daughter. Died of valvu- 
lar disease of the heart, in Lincoln, Me., 1877, July 29, aged 57 years, 
3 months, and 17 days. 

BECKWITH, JOHN HuBBARD, son of Shailar and Esther (Simonds) 
Beckwith, was born in Acworth, N. H., 1811, Jan. 16. Ordained, Mid- 
dlesex, Vt., 1843. Dismissed, 1845. Acting pastor, Johnson, 1845, Oct. 
to 1848. Installed Middletown, 1849, June; dismissed, 1855, Oct. 16. 
Acting pastor, Irasburg, 1855, Dec., to 1858, Dec. Barton, 1859; Bristol, 
1860, Dec., to 1861, Dec. Raymondville and Norfolk, N. Y., 1862-4. 
Chaplin, Second U. S. Colored Infantry, 1864, April to December. 
Evans Mills, N. Y., 1865-7. Washington, D. C., 1868-71. Acting pas- 
tor, Parishville, N. Y., 1872. Massena, 1873-6. Munnsville, 1876, Aug., 
to 1877, Oct. The University of Vermont gave him the honorary A. M. in 
1858. Published, “Immersion not Baptism,” 1858, a small 16mo, repub- 
lished in 1876, Married, 1833, Dec. 10, Sarah Ann, daughter of Gideon 
- and Betsey (Reynolds) Dyer, of Leicester, Vt. Of four children, two sons 
survive. Died of disease of the heart, at Chateaugay, N. Y., 1877, Nov. 
9, aged 66 years, 9 months, and 24 days. 

BIGELOW, ASAHEL, son of Andrew, and Sarah (Fassett) Bigelow, was 
born in Boylston, Mass., 1797, May 14. Phillips Academy, Andover. 
Graduated Harvard College, 1823, and Andover Theological Seminary, 
1826. Ordained, Walpole, Mass., 1828, March 12; dismissed, 1849, Jan. 
1. Installed, Hancock, N. H., 1850, May 15, and died in office, though 
he had been released for two years from active pastoral service. He repre- 
sented Walpole in the Legislature, 1849 and 1850. Published (1) “ Sermon 
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before the Norfolk County Education Society.” Weymouth, 1833, June. 
(2) **Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Andrew Bigelow, at South Dart- 
mouth, 1841, Aug. 25.” (3) “Sermon, Hancock, N. H., 1875, May 9g, at 
the Close of a Pastorate of twenty-five Years, and a Ministry of forty-nine 
Years.” Married, 1830, Sept. 15, Dorcas Freeman, daughter of Henry and 
Dorcas (Freeman) Homes, of Boston. Six children. Died of dysentery, 
1877, Aug. 16, aged 80 years, 3 months, and 2 days. 

BRACE, JONATHAN, D.D., son of Thomas Kimberly and Lucy Mather 
(Lee) Brace, was born in Hartford, Conn., 1810, June 12. Preparatory 
studies in Hartford Grammar School. Entered Yale College, 1827; went 
to Amherst College, 1828, and graduated, 1831. Member of Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1832-3; Yale, 1833-4; Princeton, 1834-5. Or- 
dained, Litchfield, Conn., 1838, June 12 ; dismissed, 1844, Feb. 27. Act- 
ing pastor, for some months, Central Presbyterian Chuch, New York 
City. Installed, Milford, Conn., 1845, Sept. 24 ; dismissed, 1863, Dec. 15. 
Residence after in Hartford, but supplied the pulpit of Dr. Cleaveland, 
New Haven, 1864-5, and for some months that of Dr. Goodell, in New 
Britain. He was editor of the Religious Herald for twenty years, until 
his death. Amherst College gave the honorary degree of D. D. in 1858. 
He published “ Scripture Portraits,” 341 p. 12mo, 1854, and a tract. Mar- 
ried, 1839, April 3 [1837, on page 348, is an error], Sarah Elizabeth, 
daughter of Eben Finch, of Washington, N. Y., who died 1866, July 30, 
aged 48 years. Three children. Died of organic disease of the liver, 
1877, Oct. 1, aged 67 years, 3 months, and 20 days. 

CARPENTER, ERASMUS IRVIN. son of Jonah and Hannah (Rice) Car- 
penter, was born in Waterford, Vt., 1808, April 29. Peacham Academy. 
Graduated University of Vermont, 1837, and was one year at Andover; a 
member of the class of 1841. Ordained, Littleton, N. H., 1842, Dec. 13; 
dismissed, 1857, Jan. 6. Installed, Barre, Vt., 1857, Dec. 25 ; dismissed, 
1867, March 6. Acting pastor, Berlin, Vt., 1867-9. Agent Vermont 
Bible Society, 1869-74 ; residing at White River Junction. Acting pastor, 
Swanzey, N. H., 1874, March, till death. Married, 1846, Sept. 29, Har- 
riet, daughter of Col. Zenas and Grace W. Stebbins, of Belchertown, 
Mass., who died, 1876, Oct. 26. Three children. Died from accidental 
injury, being thrown from a sleigh, 1877, Feb. 10, aged 68 years, 9 months, 
and 11 days. 

CHILD, WILLARD, D. D., son of Willard and Sylvia (Child) Child, was 
born in Woodstock, Conn., 1796, Nov. 14. Woodstock and Monson 
Academies. Graduated, Yale College, 1817, and Andover Theological 
Seminary, 1820. Teacher, Blue Hill (Me.) Academy, 1822-5. Acting 
pastor, Benson, Vt., 1825, Nov., to 1826, Nov. Ordained, Pittsford, Vt., 
1827, April 25 ; dismissed, 1841, Sept. 8. Acting pastor, North Wood- 
stock, Conn., 1841-2. Installed, Broadway Church, Norwich, Conn., 
1842, Aug. 31; dismissed, 1845, Aug. _; installed, rst Church, Lowell, 
Mass., 1845, Oct. 1; dismissed, 1855, Jan. 3; installed, Castleton, Vt., 
1855, Feb. 14; dismissed, 1864, March 2." Supplied Old South Church, 
Worcester, in pastor’s absence, 7 months, 1865. Acting pastor, Crown 
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Point, N. Y., 1866-73. Without charge after, but preaching most of the 
time in Pittsford, Vt., Mooers, Plattsburg, and Champlain, N. Y. Ver- 
mont University gave him the honorary degree of D. D. in 1848. Corpo- 
rate Member, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions from 
1840. Moderator, General Convention of Vermont, 1837 and 1857; and 
preacher, 1829. Married, 1827, Sept. 13, Katharine Griswold, daughter 
of Rev. Dan. and Betsey (Griswold) Kent, of Benson, who died in 
Lowell, 1851, Feb. 26. Of six children, two are living, Dr. Willard A. 
Child, of Mooers, N. Y., and Mrs. Edward A. Walker, of New Haven, 
Conn. Died of old age and chronic gastritis, at Mooers, N. Y., 1877, 
Nov. 13, aged one day less than 81 years. 

CLAGGETT, ERASTUS BALDWIN, son of Wentworth and Jane (McQues- 
ten) Claggett, was born in Newport, N. H., 1815, May 9. Kimball Union 
Academy ; student also in Dartmouth College. Graduated, Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1844. Ordained, Lyndeborough, N. H., 1846, Sept. 30 ; 
dismissed, 1870, Sept. 20. Acting pastor, New Fairfield, Conn., 1870, 
Oct., till death. Published in the CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, 1864, 
a ‘‘ History of the Union Association.” Married, 1845, Feb. 18, Mary 
A. P., daughter of Nathaniel A. and Elizabeth C. (Paine) Prentiss, of 
Andover, Mass. Five children. Died, ‘‘of over-work, dyspepsia, and a 
chronic disease of long standing,” 1877, May 16, aged 62 years and 7 
days. 

CLAYES, DANA, son of Peter and Mary (Nixon) Clayes, was born in 
Framingham, Mass., 1792, Oct. 3. Graduated, Middlebury College, 1815, 
and Andover Theological Seminary, 1820. Ordained, Meriden, N. H., 1821 
July 4; dismissed, 1837, Oct. 17. Acting pastor, Bethel Church, Port- 
land, Me., 1839-42. Home Missionary, 1843-4, in North Augusta, Vassal- 
boro’, Bremen, Washington, and Sebasticook ; 1844-6, Sidney, Windsor, 
Union, Jefferson, and Norridgewock ; 1847-8, Industry and Mercer ; 1848, 
Stark ; 1849-50, Richmond, Swanville, and Mt. Desert. Without charge, 
Wakefield, Mass., 1851, till death, except that he supplied the church at 
West Danvers, 1859-65. Married, 1821, June, Rebecca, daughter of John 
and Elizabeth Sweetser, of South Reading (now Wakefield), who died 
1872, July 1. Died of diabetes, 1877, Oct. 23, aged 85 years and 20 days. 

CosuRN, DAvip NICHOLS, son of Rufus and Phoebe (Nichols) Coburn, 
was born in Thompson, Conn., 1808, Sept. 11. Monson Academy. Grad- 
uated, Amherst College, 1838, and Hartford Theological Seminary, 1841. 
Ordained, Ware, Mass., 1842, Sept. 21; dismissed, 1854, April 17. With- 
out charge, Monson, Mass., 1855, until death. Published “ An Historical 
Discourse, at Ware, Mass., commemorative of the Formation of the Ist 
Church, May 9, 1751.” Married, 1841, Nov. 30, Elizabeth Haley, daugh- 
ter of William Green and Mary (Gay) Larned. Two daughters survive, 
and two sons died in infancy. Died of paralysis, 1877, Dec. 7, aged 69 
years, 2 months, and 26 days. 

COLE, SAMUEL, son of Samuel and Waita (Everts) Cole, was born in 
Mexico, N. Y., 1807, Jan, 18. Oneida Institute and Oberlin. Graduated 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, 1838. Ordained evangelist, Oberlin, 1839, 
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Oct. 11. Labored for some years as evangelist. Acting pastor, West 
Tisbury, Mass., 1851-5 ; Weymouth, Ohio, 1855-61; West Gloucester, 
Mass., 1861-7; Saybrook, Ohio, 1867-71; Randolph, Ohio, 1872-6. 
Without charge, Kingsville, Ohio, till death. Married, 1844, Sept. 15, 
Ann Finney, daughter of Rev. Shadrach and Mary Davis, of New York 
City, who died 1877, Jan. 11. One daughter. Mr. Cole survived his wife 
but two months. He died of bronchial consumption, 1877, March 15, 
aged 70 years, 1 month, and 27 days. 

COLTRIN, NATHANIEL POTTER, son of John and Ruth (Potter) Coltrin, 
was born in Steubenville, Ohio, 1820, Feb. 17. Graduated Wabash Col- 
lege, 1845. Member of Lane Theological Seminary, one year, class of 
1849. Ordained [by Illinois, now the Quincy Association] at Mendon, 
Ill., 1850, Oct. 13. Acting pastor, Jacksonville, Ill, till 1851, April. 
Chandlerville, Round Prairie, now Plymouth, 1851-7; Griggsville, 1857- 
61. Chaplain a short time in the army; then preached a year, having no 
church, at Litchfield. Acting pastor, Wythe, 1862, Dec. to 1864, May. 
Chaplain 33d (Normal) Regiment till 1865, Dec. Without charge, 1866. 
Acting pastor, 1867, till death, Sandoval and Clement. Married, 1851, 
April 3, in Jacksonville, Electa M., daughter of William and Electa 
(Hopkins) Holland, of Belchertown, Mass., who, with four of their eight 
children, survives. Died in Centralia, of typhoid pneumonia, 1877, Dec. 
26, aged 57 years, Io months, and 9g days. 

CooLEey, HENRY EpDWARDs, son of Charles J. and Lucy B. (Ely) Coo- 
ley, was born in Norwich, Conn., 1838, April 5. Phillips Academy, Ando- 
ver. Graduated Yale College, 1863, and Yale Theological Seminary, 
1866. Ordained, 1st Church, Plymouth, Conn., 1866, Aug. 7; dismissed 
1869, March 31. Acting pastor, 1st Church, Winsted, 1869-70, and South 
Weymouth, Mass., 1870-1. Installed Littleton, Mass., 1872, May 9; 
dismissed, 1874, Oct. 29. Installed, North Leominster, Mass., 1874, 
Nov. 10, and died in office. Married, 1866, Oct. 10, Kate A., daughter of 
Charles H. Sedgwick, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Twochildren. Died of 
diphtheria, 1877, Feb. 17, aged 38 years, 1o months, and 12 days. 

CRANE, JAMES Lyon, son of Elihu L. and Accius (Cheney) Crane, 
was born in Leesville, Ohio, 1822, Feb. 25. Cleveland Heights Academy. 
Farmer and manufacturer in Berea and Oberlin, Ohio, until 1864. Or- 
dained evangelist, Morenci, Mich., 1865, Nov. 22. Acting pastor there 
until 1867; Adams, North, Mich., 1867-72; Bedford, Mich., 1873-6; 
Michigan Centre and Napoleon, from 1876, Nov., to death. Married, 
1843, Nov. 9, Arabella, daughter of Isaac and Sophia Meacham, of Parma, 
Ohio. Four of their eight children are living. One is Rev. Kendrick H. 
Crane, of Ransom. Died of Bright’s disease, 1877, Aug. 15, aged 55 
years, 5 months, and 20 days. 

CRANE, JONATHAN, son of Jonathan and Orpah (Barrows) Crane, 
was born in Schenectady, N. Y., 1814, March 27. Graduated, Union 
College, 1832; Auburn Theological Seminary, 1835. Ordained, Attle- 
boro’, Mass., 1836, Oct. 20; dismissed, 1854, June 12. Installed, 2oth St. 
Congregational Church, New York, 1854; dismissed, . . . . Acting 
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pastor, Attleboro’, 1858-9, and some months in Waltham, Mass., and 
Patchogue, L. I. Installed, Middletown, N. Y., 1860, Oct. 18; resigned 
in 1868, but was never dismissed. Acting pastor, St. Joseph, Mo., 
1868-9. Removed to Kalamazoo, Mich., and supplied neighboring 
churches till 1875; Marshall, Mattawan, 1870-3; Plainville Presby- 
terian Church, 1874. Returned, in 1875, to his pastorate at Middletown, 
and remained till death. Published ‘¢‘ Memorial of Mrs. Hannah San- 
ford,” and ‘* Memorial of Jonathan Crane,” his father. Married, 1837, 
June 11, Anna H., daughter of Nathaniel Whiting and Hannah (Crane) 
Sanford, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Four of six children are living. Died of 
apoplexy, 1877, Dec. 25, aged 63 years, 8 months, and 28 days. 

CurTIS, WILLIAM, was born in Haxcy, Lincolnshire, England, 1798, 
May 15. United with the Primitive Methodist Church, and entered its 
ministry. Came to Illinois in 1830; joined first the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but withdrew in 1832; organized a church at Albion, IIl., and 
was ordained its pastor, so remaining till death. Remote from Congrega- 
tional churches, this church and its pastor were never formally associated, 
but they were practically Congregational, and chose a Congregationalist 
for colleague and successor of Mr. Curtis. He also organized five other 
churches, acting as their pastor. Married, 1st, 1822, Nov. 20, Elizabeth 
Cook. She died, 1829, Oct. 30, and he married, 2d, 1830, July 12, Mary 
Scawthon. Died 1877, June 15, aged 79 years and 1 month. 

CUSHMAN, RuFuUS SPAULDING, D. D., son of Rev. Rufus and Theo- 
dosia (Stone) Cushman, was born in Fairhaven, Vt., 1815, Aug. 31. 
Castleton Seminary. Graduated, Middlebury College, 1837. Teacher in 
Pickens County, Alabama, 1838-9, and in Lowndes County, Mississippi, 
1840. Member of Lane Theological Seminary, 1841, and graduated, 
Auburn Theological Seminary, 1843. Ordained, Orwell, Vt., 1843, Dec, 
21; dismissed, 1862, May 7. Installed, Manchester, Vt., 1862, May 28, 
and died in office. Received the honorary degree of D. D. from his Alma 
Mater in 1872, and was a Fellow of the Corporation from 1863. Trustee of 
Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester, Vt. Married, 1845, Aug. Io. 
Sarah Fox, daughter of Nathan and Roxanna (Joslin) Gibson, of Sandy 
Hill, N. Y., who died June 13, less than four weeks after her husband. 
Three children. Died of prostatic hypertrophy, 1877, May 18, aged 61 
years, 8 months, and 18 days. © 

DELANO, SAMUEL, son of Barnabas and Ruth (Ladd) Delano, was born 
in Langdon, N. H., 1794, May 20. Graduated, Dartmouth College, 1823 ; 
studied theology with Rev. Dr. Bennet Tyler. Ordained, Hartland, Vt., 
1828, March 19; dismissed, 1839, Jan. 13. Installed, Haverhill, N. H., 
1842, Feb. 16; dismissed, 1847, Jan. 13. Acting pastor, Haverhill, 
North, 1847, May — 1852; Hartland, Vt., 1852-6 ; Strafford, Vt, 1857-64, 
and 1867-9. Without charge, Amherst, Mass.; Strafford and Williams- 
town, Vt. 1869, till death. He was a trustee of Dartmouth College, 
1834-66; and secretary of the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, 
1839-42. Married, 1827, Jan. 7, Nancy Augusta, daughter of Col. Con- 
stant and Lucy (Riley) Murdock, of Norwich, Vt., who died 1876, Dec. 
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26, aged 73. Five children. Died in Williamstown, Vt., of paralysis, 
1877, May 24, aged 83 years and 4 days. 

DEMOND, ELIJAH, son of Israel Howe and Hannah (Henry) Demond, 
was born in Rutland, Mass., 1790, Nov. 1. Early home, Barre, Mass. 
Graduated, Dartmouth College, 1816, and Andover Theological Seminary, 
1820. Taught New Ipswich (N. H.) Academy, 1817. Ordained, West 
Newbury, Mass., 1821, March 7; dismissed, 1826, Sept. 3. Installed, 
Lincoln, Mass., 1827, Nov. 7 ; dismissed, 1832, Oct. 28. Installed, Hollis- 
ton, Mass., 1832, Oct. 31; dismissed, 1836, April 12. Installed, Prince- 
ton, Mass., 1836, Oct. 26; dismissed, 1839, Nov. 8. . Resided, Grafton, 
1842 to 1854, and after that, in Westboro’. At the same time, acting pastor, 
Northbridge, three years, Shrewsbury one year, Douglass, eight months, 
agent Doctrinal Book and Tract Society, one year or more. Acting 
pastor, Mendon, 1856-9; Waquoit, 1859-62; and at Chilmark, 1869-72. 
Married, 1821, May 29, Lucy, daughter of Aaron and Elizabeth (Stoel) 
Brown, of Groton, Mass., who died 1863, July 19. Six children. Died 
of old age and paralysis, 1877, July 20, aged 86 years, 8 months, and 19 
days. 

FULLER, ROBERT WARE, son of Robert and Rhoda (French) Fuller, 
was born in Milford, N. H., 1807, Jan. 20. Three years in Teachers’ 
Seminary, Andover, Mass., and five years in Gilmanton, N. H., where 
he graduated from Theological Seminary, 1838. Ordained, Westmore- 
land, N. H., 1841, June 16; dismissed, 1843, Jan. 11. Acting pastor, 
Acworth, 1843, April, to 1845, June. Installed, Warner, 1846, June 10; 
dismissed, 1850, Oct. 24. Without charge, Woburn, Mass., 1850, Nov. to 
1853, Dec. Acting pastor, 2d Church, Westmoreland, N. H., 1853, Dec. 
to 1856, Feb. Mason Village (now Greenville), N. H., from March to 
Sept. 1856, and Lempster, 1856, Sept. to 1860, Oct. Without charge, 
Stowe, Mass., 1860, till.death. Married, 1842, Feb. 18, Persis, daughter 
of Ephraim and Sally (Gerry) Keyes, of Princeton. Died, ‘‘ worn out 
with a life-long suffering of a curved spine caused by a fall when four 
years old,” 1877, March 13, aged 70 years, 1 month, and 23 days. 

GULICK, PETER JOHNSON, son of John and Lydia (Combs) Gulick, was 
born in Freehold, N. J., 1797, March 12. Preparatory study at Lawrence- 
ville, N. J. Graduated, College of New Jersey, 1825, and was two years 
a member of Princeton Theological Seminary. Ordained, Freehold, 1827, 
Oct. 3,and embarked, at Boston, Nov. 3, with the second reinforcement 
for the Hawaiian Mission, of the American Board Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Labored at Waimea on Kauai, 1828-35; at Koloa, 
until 1843 ; on Molokai, until 1847; and at Waialua, on Oahu, until 1857. 
Resided after at Honolulu, until removal in 1874, June, to his son’s home 
in Japan. Married, 1827, Sept. 5, Fanny Hinckley, daughter of John and 
Betsey Thomas, of Westfield, Mass. Seven of his eight children are 
living ; five are missionaries of the Board in Spain, Japan, and China, 
and another is agent of the Bible Society in Japan, having also been a 
missionary. Died in Kobe, Japan, of old age, 1877, Dec. 8, aged 80 years, 
8 months, 26 days. 
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HALL, SAMUEL READ, LL. D.,son of Samuel R. and Elizabeth (Hall) 
Hall, was born in Croydon, N. H., 1795, Oct. 27. Kimball Union Acad- 
emy. Some years a teacher, then studied theology with Rev. Walter 
Chapin, of Woodstock, Vt., and Rev. William Eaton, of Fitchburg, Mass. 
Ordained, Concord, Vt., 1823, March 5; dismissed, 1830, June. While in 
Concord, established and taught the first Normal School in the country. 
Principal of the Teachers’ Seminary, Andover, Mass., 1830, Sept. to 1836, 
and of Plymouth (N. H.) Academy, 1836-9. Installed, Craftsbury, Vt., 
1840, July 8; dismissed, 1854, Jan. 4. Installed, Brownington, Vt., 1855, 
March 7, after supplying the church in 1854; dismissed, 1867, Feb. 5. 
Without charge there, except 1872-4, when he was acting pastor in Gran- 
by, until death. Dartmouth College conferred the honorary degree of A. M. 
in 1839, and the University of Vermont, that of LL. D., in 1865. Mod- 
erator, General Convention of Vermont, 1859. He published (1) “The 
Child’s Assistant to a Knowledge of the Geography and History of Ver- 
mont,” 1827. This passed through several editions, the last, enlarged and 
revised in 1868, being in use in the common schools of the State by 
authority. (2) ‘*Lectures on School-keeping,” 1829. (3) “ Lectures to 
Female School Teachers,” 1832. (4) ‘‘The Child’s Instructor,” 1832. 
(5) “ The Arithmetical Manual,” 1832. . (6) “ Practical Lectures on Pa- 
rental Responsibility and the Religious Education of Children,” 1833. 
(7) “ The Grammatical Assistant,” 1833. (8) ‘A School History of the 
United States,” 1833. (9) “The Alphabet of Geology,” 1868. He also 
assisted Pres. Hitchcock, of Amherst College, in the Geological Survey of 
Vermont, and a part of Sect. VII, in the published Report, on Northern 
Vermont, was prepared by him. Married, Ist, 1823, June 17, Mary, 
daughter of Joseph and Mary (Small) Dascomb, of Wilton, N. H., by 
whom he had seven children. She died 1836, Nov. 25. He married, 2d, 
1837, June 6, Mary, daughter of Dea. Solomon and Mary (Cummings) 
Holt, of Andover, Mass. Three children. Two children only, one by 
each marriage, survive. Died of general debility and hip fracture, 1877, 
June 24, aged 81 years, 7 months, and 27 days. 

HILLYER, SAMUEL LEE, son of Abraham R. and Charlotte (Matthews) 
Hillyer, was born in Cochocton, Ohio, 1847, March 9. Graduated, Ober- 
lin College, 1872, and Yale Theological Seminary, 1875. Course at 
Oberlin interrupted, and he was principal Liber College, Indiana, 1869- 
70. Ordained evangelist, at Winchester, Ind., 1869, Oct. 30. Installed, 
Woodbridge, New Jersey, 1875, June 3, and died in office. Married, 1875, 
Sept. 29, Ella E., daughter of Rev. Joseph S. and Jennie E. Edwards, of 
Cleveland. Died of quick consumption, on the cars near Buffalo, N. Y., 
1877, Nov. 28, aged 30 years, 8 months, and rg days. 

HopGEs, JAMES, son of James and Anna (Cable) Hodges, was born in 
Ferrisburg, Vt., 1800, April. Ordained, 1838, (perhaps at) Taberg, Oneida 
County, New York, where he ministered five years. Acting pastor, Win- 
nebago, IIl., 1844 to 1855, where he organized the church. Harrison and, 
Shirland, 1856 to 1867; Durand, 1867 to 1871, and again at Shirland, 1873, 
till death. Married, 1826, Oct. 5, Hannah Perry, who survives him. 
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Seven children. Died of typhoid fever, 1877, Oct. 9, aged 77 years, 6 
months. ; 

HUNTINGTON, ELIJAH BALDWIN, son of Dea. Nehemiah and Nancy 
(Leffingwell) Huntington, was born in Bozrah, Conn., 1816, Aug. 14. Was 
a member of Yale College, in class of 1840, but did not receive his degree 
until 1851. Theological study with Dr. Bond, of Norwich, Conn. Ordained, 
Putnam, Conn., 1848, Nov. 8; dismissed, 1851, Feb. 25, on account of 
bronchial trouble. Has since been principal of high schools, in Water- 
bury, and in Stamford, Conn., and agent Connecticut Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home. Acting pastor, South Coventry, Conn., 1875 to 1877. Published 
(1) “Huntington Genealogy,” 1863. (2) “History of Stamford,” 1868. 
(3) ‘‘ Stamford Soldiers’ Memorial,” 1869. (4) ‘‘ Registration of Stamford 
Families.” Was one of the editors of the Connecticut Common School 
Fournal. Married, 1843, March 16, Julia Maria, daughter of Dea. 
Thomas and Laura (Lathrop) Welch, of Windham, Conn. Five chil- 
dren. Died of paralysis, in South Coventry, 1877, Dec. 27, aged 61 
years, 4 months, and 13 days. 

LEAVITT, JONATHAN, D. D., son of Dr. Roswell and Dorothy (Ashley) 
Leavitt, was born in Cornish, N. H., 1800, Oct. 21. Kimball Union Acad- 
emy. Graduated, Amherst College, 1825, and was a member two years of 
Andover Theological Seminary, in class of 1828. Ordained evangelist, 
Pomfret, Vt., 1828, Sept. 24. Home Missionary, 1829, in Pendleton and 
Willington, S. C., two Sabbaths, alternately, in each ; 1830-1, in Lincoln- 
ton and Macon, Ga., temporary supply in Westbrook, Me., Acworth, 
N. H., and Waltham, Mass. Acting pastor, Bedford, Mass., 1835, April, 
until installed, 1837, Jan. 11; dismissed, 1840, Oct. 12. Installed, Rich- 
mond St. Church, Providence, R.I., 1840, Nov. 18; dismissed, 1863, Jan. 
1. Without charge there till death. Trustee of Amherst College, 1855- 
63, and received the honorary D. D. also from Amherst, 1853. Married, 
1837, Oct. 10, Charlotte Esther, daughter of Rev. Samuel and Abigail 
(French) Stearns, of Bedford. She died, 1850, Feb. 27, leaving two 
children, and he married, 2d, 1859, Sept. 13, Mrs. Abby G. B., widow of 
Rev. Noah F. Packard, and daughter of John and Abby G. Johnson, of 
Providence. Died of congestion of the brain and general debility, 1877, 
Oct. 7, aged 76 years, 11 months, and 15 days. 

Lorp, WILLIAM HAYES, D. D., son of Pres. Nathan and Elizabeth 
King (Leland) Lord, was born in Amherst, N. H., 1824, March 11. 
Graduated, Dartmouth College, 1843, and Andover Theological Seminary, 
1846. Ordained, Montpelier, Vt., 1847, Sept. 20, and died in office. His 
Alma Mater conferred the honorary D. D. in 1867. Trustee Washington 
County Grammar School from 1853, and president from 1865. Director 
Vermont Bible Society, 1847-75, and Domestic Missionary Society, 
1853-77. Member Vermont Historical Society and president from 1870. 
Fish Commissioner of Vermont, 1876. Moderator General Convention of 
Vermont, 1861; preacher before General Convention of Vermont, 1858 
and 1874. Corporate member American Board Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, from 1873. Editor Vermont Chronicle from 1875, Jan. I. 
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Published (1) ‘*Sermon on the Death of Hon. John McLean,” Cabot, 
Vt., 1855. (2) “Sermon on the Death of Mrs. Lucretia, wife of Hon. 
Samuel Preatiss,” 1855. (3) ‘‘Sermon on the Death of Hon. Samuel 
Prentiss,” 1857. (4) *‘Sermon on the Degth of Hon. E. P. Walton,” 
1855. (5) ‘‘Sermon on the Death of Hon. F. F. Merrill,” 1859. 
(6) ‘* Sermon on the Death of Rev. James Hobart,” 1862. (7) “Sermon 
on the Death of Mrs. James J. Thurston,” 1865. (8) ‘‘ Sermon on the 
Death of Dea. C. W. Storrs,” 1872. (8) ‘Sermon on the Death of Mrs. 
James R. Langdon,” 1873. (10) ‘‘ Fiftieth Anniversary Sermon, Congre- 
gational Church, Montpelier,” 25 July, 1858. (11) ‘‘A Tract for the 
Times — National Hospitality” (Anti-Know-Nothing), 1855. (12) “A 
Sermon, — Our National Troubles,” 1861. (13) “ Dedication of Bethany 
Church,” 15 Oct., 1868. Also, articles in Princeton Review. Married, 
1848, June 1, Harriet Adams, daughter of Hon. John and Harriet Russell 
(Adams) Aiken, of Andover, Mass. Seven children, of whom five are 
living. Died, 1877, March 18, aged 53 years and 7 days. 

Marsu, ABRAM, son of Abram and Sarah (Dutton) Marsh, was born 
in Hartford, Vt., 1802, June 15. Thetford Academy. Graduated, Dart- 
mouth College, 1825. Two years in Andover Theological Seminary with 
the class of 1828. Principal Thetford (Vt.) Academy, 1827-8. Ordained 
evangelist, Reading, Vt., 1829, June 23. Acting pastor there, 1829-30. 
Installed, Tolland, Conn., 1831, Nov. 30; dismissed, 1869, June 3. 
Agent, Connecticut Bible Society, 1869-74. Acting pastor, West Wood- 
stock, Conn., 1874-6. President Connecticut Bible Society. Trustee 
Monson (Mass.) Academy, 29 years, and some time President of Corpo- 
ration. Published (1) “ Importance of the Sanctuary ; A Dedication Ser- 
mon” ; (2) “ Reasons for Law: with some Special Reference to the Traffic 
in Intoxicating Liquors”; (3) “ Funeral Discourse on the Death of Mrs. 
Deacon Benton”; (4) “Funeral Discourse on the Death of Deacon Wil- 
liam Sumner, of the Baptist Church.” Married, Ist, 1829, June 25, Rhoda, 
daughter of Rev. Siloam and Roxana (Parmelee) Short, of Meriden, N. H. 
She died, 1840, Aug. 17, leaving two sons. He married, 2d, 1842, April 
6, Mary Hall, daughter of Ebenezer and Louisa W. (Fellows) Cooley. 
Died in Tolland, of liver disease and dysentery, 1877, Sept. 2, aged 75 
years, 2 months, and 17 days. 

McKEEN, SILAS, D.D., son of David and Margaret (McPherson) 
McKeen, was born in Corinth, Vt., 1791, March 16. Haverhill (N. H.) 
Academy. Theological study with Rev. Stephen Fuller, Vershire, Vt. 
Ordained, Bradford, Vt., 1815, Oct. 18 ; dismissed, 1827, Oct. 29. Re-in- 
stalled, 1828, Jan. 17; dismissed, 1832, Dec. 31. Installed, Belfast, Me., 
1833, Feb. 28; dismissed, 1841, Nov. 15. Re-installed, Bradford, 1842, 
May 25; dismissed, 1866, Nov. 21. Acting pastor, Fairlee, Vt., 1866-72. 
Without charge, Bradford, 1872, till death. Dartmouth College con- 
ferred the honorary degree of A. M. in 1822, and of D. D. in 1861; the 
University of Vermont the honorary A. M., 1828. He was Secretary 
of the Vermont Education Society, and of the Temperance Society. 
Vice-President American Missionary Association, from 1864. Member 
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and Treasurer, Fairbanks Board of Education, 1857-64. Moderator of 
General Convention, of Vermont, 1846. Preacher, 1826 and 1857. Pub- 
lished (1) “ Address before University of Vermont,” 1828 ; (2) “ Address 
before Colonization Society,” 1828 ; (3) “ Thanksgiving Discourse, Brad- 
ford,” 1829; (4) ‘‘ Address before Maine Conference,” 1830; (5) “Ser- 
mon in National Preacher,” 1832; (6) “ Sermon, Farewell, at Bradford,” 
1833; (7) “Sermon Fast Day, at Belfast, Me.,” 1837; (8) “ Argument for 
withdrawing Fellowship from Slave-holding Churches,” 1848; (9) “ Fu- 
neral Sermon, Eber D. Hovey,” 1852; (10) “Funeral Sermon, Benj. 
P. Baldwin,” 1853; (11) “Sermon on Romanism,” 1854; (12) ‘“‘Sermon 
before American Missionary Association, West Meriden, Conn.,” 1854; 
(13) “Review of Pres. Lord’s Letter of Inquiry on Slavery,” 1855; 
(14) “ Funeral Sermon, Arthur H. Prichard,” 1856 ; (15) ‘* The Claims of 
Vermont,” a sermon before the General Convention, at Bennington, 1857 ; 
(16) “Sermon before the General Assembly, Montpelier,” 1857; (17) 
‘** Friends of Good Order,” a discourse at Bradford, 1858 ; (18) ‘“‘ Funeral 
of Oliver J. Hardy,” 1858; (19) ‘“‘ Family Worship,” a sermon before 
Orange County Conference, West Fairlee, 1858 ; (20) ‘‘ Funeral of Alfred 
Bliss King,” 1858; (21) “ Funeral of Mrs. Martha T. Peckett,” 1858; 
(22) ** Funeral of Mrs. Bethia B. Albee,” 1859; (23) “Sermon before the 
Bradford Guards,” 1861; (24) “‘ Funeral, H. H. Niles,” 1864; (25) ‘‘Me- 
morial of Rev. Increase S. Davis,” 1865 ; (26) ‘*‘ Memorial of Col. George 
Prichard,” 1867; (27) ‘Funeral of Mary A. Quimby,” 1871; (28) “A 
Tract. The Worth of a Dollar,” No. 208, American Tract Society; 
(29) “History of Bradford,” 1875. Married, 1st, 1816, June 4, Phebe, 
daughter of Rev. Stephen ard Phebe (Thurston) Fuller, of Vershire, 
Vt. She died 1820, Nov. 30, leaving 3 children. He married, 2d, 1821, 
June 13, Hannah, daughter of Capt. Michael and Sally (Atkinson) John- 
ston, of Haverhill, N. H. She died, leaving 4 children, 1848, Dec. 23; 
and he married, 3d, 1851, April 30, Sarah, daughter of Jonathan and Eliz- 
abeth (Hart) Parmelee, of Guilford, Conn. Died of the failure of the 
digestive organs, 1877, Dec. 10, aged 86 years, 8 months, and 24 days. 

MONTAGUE, PHILETUS, son of Timothy and Mindwell (Chapin) Mon- 
tague, was born in Chicopee, Mass., 1804, Aug. 29. Preparatory study at St. 
Lawrence Academy, Potsdam, N. Y. Graduated, Amherst College, 1833, 
and Yale Theological Seminary, 1836. Ordained evangelist, Hull, Que- 
bec, 1836, Aug. 10; acting pastor there till 1837, Oct.; Hopkinton, N. Y., 
1837-8, Massena and Raymondville, 1839-42, South Canton and West 
Stockholm, 1842-5. Installed, Pierrepoint, 1846, Feb. 4; dismissed, 1861, 
June. Agent and colporteur American Bible Society in Northern New York, 
1861-9, and in Michigan. Residing at Bedford, 1869-72, and at Com- 
stock, after, till death. Married, 1836, May 9, Mary Flavia, daughter of 
Solomon and Irene S. Linsley, of Branford, North, Conn. One of three 
children survives. Died of paralysis, 1877, March 4, aged 72 years, 6 
months, and 4 days. 

MORGRIDGE, CHARLES, son of Thomas and Elizabeth (Jackson) Mor- 
gridge, was born in Litchfield, Me., 1791, Aug. 28. Hebron and Bridgeton 
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Academies. Ordained, 1821, Sept. 4, in the Christian denomination. 
Preached in Fair Haven, Mass., three years; Portsmouth, N. H.; East- 
port, Me.; Summer Street, Boston ; New Bedford, Mass. (five years) ; 
Portland, Me., two years ; again in New Bedford; Starkey, N. Y., 1841-4. 
Became a Congregationalist about 1849. Acting pastor, Bristol, Me., 
1850-4, and again 1866. Installed, Hyannis, Mass., 1858, Jan. 21 ; dis- 
missed, 1864, Nov. 11. Acting pastor, Lovell, Me., 1868-70; Otisfield, 
1870-2. Published “ True Believers’ Defence.” Married, 1828, Sept., 
Mary Trask, daughter of Mary and Epes Cogswell, of Salem. She died 
at Hyannis, 1864, Jan. 28. Two children. Died in Boston at the Home 
for Aged Men, of dropsy, 1877, Oet. 6, aged 86 years, I month, and 8 
days. 

Murcu, HARVEY GRANDUS, son of Stephen and Betsey Murch, was born 
in Virginia, 1821, Feb. 3. Ordained in 1856. Twenty years an itinerant in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Became a Congregationalist, 1871. 
Acting pastor, Stranger, Tiblow, and Grant, Kan., 1872; Lamar, Barton 
City, Dublin, and North Fork, Mo., 1873-7. Councilman, Lawrence, 
Kan., 1870-2. Married, 1860, Oct. 7, Elizabeth M., daughter of John J. 
and Elizabeth Mary Corbut, of Warrensburg, Mo. Of seven children, 
two died before, and two after their father. Died in Lamar, Mo., of apo- 
plexy, 1877, March 18, aged 56 years, 1 month, and 15 days. 

ORTON, JAMES, son of Azariah and Minerva (Squires) Orton, was born 
in Seneca Falls, N. Y., 1830, April 21. Williston Seminary. Graduated, 
Williams College, 1855, and Andover Theological Seminary, 1858. Or- 
dained by Presbytery, Greene, N. Y., 1860, July 11. Acting pastor there, 
1860-1; Thomaston, Me., 1861-3; Brighton, N. Y., 1864-9. Also 
teacher Natural Sciences, Rochester University, 1866-7. Professor 
Natural History, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1869, May, till 
death. Published (1) ‘Miners’ Guide and Metallurgists’ Directory,” 
1849; (2) “ Proverbialist and Poet,” 1852; (3) ‘‘The Andes and the 
Amazon,” 1870; (4) ‘‘ Underground Treasures,” 1873 ; (5) “ The Liberal 
Education of Women,” 1873; (6) ‘‘ Comparative Zodlogy,” 1875. Mar- 
ried, 1859, Nov. 17, Ellen M., daughter of Asahel and Mary (Studley) 
Foote, of Williamstown, Mass. Four children. Died of consumption on 
Lake Titicaca, South America, 1877, Sept. 25, aged 47 years, 5 months, 
and 4 days. 

Pappock, GEORGE AUSTIN, son of Joseph Austin and Fanny Maria 
(Brainerd) Paddock, was born in Durham, Conn., 1845, March 21. Mem- 
ber of Illinois College, 1863-4. Graduated, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, 1868. Ordained evangelist, Chandlerville, Ill, 1868, Aug. 20. 
Acting pastor there two years; Lebanon, Mo., 1870, Aug. to 1873, July ; 
Rockford, Iowa, 1873, July, to 1876, June; in Colorado from that time to 
1877, Feb. Married, 1870, Oct. 24, Mary Nesmith, daughter of William 
and Emily (Abbott) Brooks, of Chicago. One son. Died in Lebanon, 
Mo., of consumption, 1877, Oct. 17, aged 32 years, 6 months, and 26 days. 

PAGE, ALVAH CUSHMAN, son of Phineas and Lynthe (Macomber) 
Page, was born in Hawley, Mass., 1806, March 17, Graduated, Amherst 
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College, 1829. Studied theology with Rev. F. Freeman, of Plymouth, 
Mass. Ordained evangelist, Charlemont, Mass., 1831, Nov. 8. Preached 
in Montague, Mass., and Rutland and Bethany, N. Y. Installed, Nor- 
wich, Mass., 1835, Jan. 1; dismissed, 1836, July 20. Installed, Tyring- 
ham, 1837, April 25; dismissed, 1843, Jan. 25. Installed, Alstead, East, 
N. H., 1844, Oct. 22; dismissed, 1847, May 19. Installed, Pelham, 
Mass., 1848, Jan. 19; dismissed, 1850, May 9. Installed, Holland, Mass., 
1851, Dec. 3; dismissed, 1854, April 12. Acting pastor, West Stafford, 
Conn., 1854, Jan. to 1856; Udina, Ill, 1858-9. Without charge, 
Elgin, Ill., till death. Married, 1st, 1833, Jan. 8, Mary Ann, daughter of 
Jonathan Blake, Jr., of Warwick, Mass. She died, 1833, Nov. 20; and he 
married, 2d, 1835, June 16, Esther P., daughter of Abraham and Mary A. 
Williams, of Ashfield, Mass. She died, 1843, Nov. 3, leaving two children ; 
and he married, 3d, 1844, Nov. 5, Mary, daughter of Eleazar Everett, of 
Francestown, N.H. She died, 1856, Aug. 26; and he married, 4th, 1857, 
Oct. 8, Hannah Wade, daughter of Col. William and Phebe T. Brown, of 
Lyons Farms, N. J. Died instantly from fracture of skull, 1877, Sept. 1, 
aged 71 years, 5 months, and 14 days. 

PAINE, SEWALL, son of William and Relief (Ward) Paine, was born 
in Leicester, Mass., 1806, Nov. 1. Preparatory studies in Bloomfield and 
Farmington, Me. Graduated, Bowdoin College, 1835, and Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1838. Acting pastor, Rumford, Me.; Monson, Me.; 
Granville, N. Y., and Quechee, in Hartford, Vt., 1838-42. Ordained, 
Montgomery, Vt., 1843, Feb. 22, after having preached there one year; 
dismissed, 1872, March 12. He had been disabled by ill health for six 
years previous, and continued there till death. Married, 1844, Oct. 14, 
Anna Palmer, daughter of Daniel and Susannah (Danforth) Burr, of Mer- 
cer, Me. Died of accidental injury, 1877, March 4, aged 70 years, 4 
months, and 3 days. 

PARKER, BENJAMIN WYMAN, son of Aaron and Jerusha (Damon) 
Parker, was born in Reading, Mass., 1803, Oct. 13. Preparatory studies 
in Atkinson (N. H.) Academy. Graduated, Amherst College, 1829, and 
Andover Theological Seminary, 1832. Ordained evangelist, at Reading, 
1832, Sept. 13, and sailed, Nov. 1, for the Hawaiian Island Mission, of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. First employed 
in an unsuccessful attempt to establish a mission on the Marquesas 
Islands. Stationed, 1834, Dec., at Kaneohe Oahu. In 1869, removed to 
Honolulu, and in 1872 took charge of the Hawaiian Theological School, 
and there remained till death. Visited the United States, 1876, June to 
December. Married, 1832, Sept. 24, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Jona- 
than and Bethia Barker, of Guilford, a native of Branford, Conn., who, 
with four children, survives. Died from the removal of a tumor, 1877, 
March 23, aged 73 years, 5 months, and Io days. 

PEASE, AARON GAYLORD, son of Salmon and Matilda (Huntington) 
Pease, was born in Canaan, Conn., 1811, Feb. 22. Hinesburg (Vt.) Acad- 
emy. Graduated, University of Vermont, 1837, and Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1841. Ordained, Pittsford, Vt., 1842, June 21 ; dismissed, 
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1845, Oct. 7. Acting pastor, Poultney, 1846-7; Royalton, 1847, Feb.; 
Waterbury, 1847, till installed there 1849, Sept. 5; dismissed 1853, Jan. 
6. Acting pastor, Norwich, 1853, till installed there 1855, Jan. 3; dis- 
missed 1857, April 15. Without charge, and disabled by partial paralysis. 
Norwich, 1857-66. Teaching a family school, 1858-6o. Member of the 
legislature, 1864-5. First Superintendent Vermont Reform School 1866-9. 
Without charge, Rutland, till death. He published ‘‘ Philosophy of Trini- 
tarian Doctrine,” 12mo, Putnams, 1875. Married, 1842, Oct. 15, Anne, 
daughter of William and Cynthia Amanda Page, of Rutland, Vt. Eight 
children. Died of catarrhal consumption, 1877, Aug. 7, aged 66 years, 5 
months, and 13 days. 

POGUE, JOHN FAWCETT, son of William and Ruth Pogue, was born in 
Wilmington, Del., 1814, Dec. 29. Graduated, Marietta College, 1840, and 
Lane Theological Seminary, 1843. Ordained, 1843, Nov. 6, and reached 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 1844, July 15, as a missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Stationed at Koloa till 1847, July, 
when he was transferred to Kealakekua. Removed to Lahainaluna, 1851. 
Principal of Seminary there, 1852-66. At Waiohina, from 1866-69, and 
after at Honolulu as secretary of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association. 
Married, 1848, May 29, Maria K., daughter of Rev. Samuel and Mercy 
(Partridge) Whitney, of Honolulu. Died in Laramie, Wyoming Territory, 
suddenly, while returning to his home, of Bright’s disease, 1877, Dec. 4, 
aged 62 years, 11 months, and 6 days. 

POWELL, JOHN NETTLETON, son of John and Sylvia (Foote) Powell, 
was born in Clinton, N. Y., 1818, Oct. 21. Graduated, Hamilton College, 
1840. In Yale Theological Seminary, 1842-44. Graduated Auburn 
Theological Seminary, 1845. Ordained evangelist, Chelsea, Ill., 1846, 
Feb. 18. Acting pastor there, and in surrounding towns, 1846-50. Wins- 
low and vicinity, 1850-59. Peterboro’, N. Y., 1860, May, to 1862. Prin- 
cipal Yates Polytechnic Institute, Chittenango, N. Y., 1862-3. Installed, 
Rosendale, Wis., 1863, June 2; dismissed, 1870. Installed, Plymouth, 
Wis., 1871, Oct. 17. Resigned, 1875, May 1, but never dismissed by 
council. Acting pastor, Medford, Minn., 1875, August, until death. 
Married, 1845, Aug. 24, Mary E., daughter of John I. and Keturah P. 
Walrath, of Chittenango, N. Y. Five children. Died, 1877, June 27, of 
typhoid pneumonia, aged 58 years, 8 months, and 6 days. 

RAwsSON, THOMAS REID, son of Gardiner and Susan (Wilkinson) Raw- 
son, was born in Townsend, Vt., 1803, July 10. Preparatory studies at 
Chester, Vt., and Amherst, Mass. Graduated, Amherst College, 1830, 
and Auburn Theological Seminary, 1833. Ordained, Peru, Mass., 1834, 
July 10; dismissed, 1836, March 22. Removed to Albany, and there re- 
mained till death. except the year 1841-2, at Malta, N. Y., in various 
missionary services. First Superintendent of Albany Tract and Mission- 
ary Society ; chaplain at the old Albany Bethel, at the Penitentiary, and 
at the United States Hospital during the war. He published ‘‘ Dominie 
and Patrick; or, The Bible ws. the Papacy.” Married, first, 1834, Aug. 17, 
Louisa Warner, daughter of Mitchel and Mercy (Burgess) Dawes, of Cum- 
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mington (a sister of Hon. Henry L. Dawes). She died 1849, Sept. 3 ; and 
he married, second, 1856, Oct. 20, Sarah Ann, daughter of Samuel and 
Caroline Thomas, of Vernon, N. Y. Died of cancer of the stomach, 1877, 
May 20, aged 73 years, 10 months, and Io days. 

SAFFORD, WILLIAM EDWARD, son of Heman and Augusta N. (Plymp- 
ton) Safford, was born in Oberlin, O., 1850, April 11. Graduated, Oberlin 
College, 1870, and Yale Theological Seminary, 1873. Acting pastor, Ash- 
land, Wis., 1873-5. Ordained, Hudson, Wis., 1875, Dec. 18. Resigned 
1877, but ae dismissed. Died of typhoid fever, St. Paul, Minn. 11877, 
Nov. 6, aged 27 years, 6 months, and 25 days. 

SCHNEIDER, BENJAMIN, D. D., son of Henry and Polly (Neyce) Schnei- 
der, was born in New unewany Pa., 1807, Jan. 18. Preparatory study at 
Norristown and Reading Academies. Entered Hamilton College and 
remained one year. Graduated, Amherst College, 1830, and Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1833. Ordained by New Castle Presbytery, at 
West Nottingham, Md., 1833, Oct. 2. Sailed as a missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, from Boston, 
1833, Dec. 12, and reached Smyrna, 1834, Jan. 19. Stationed at Broosa, 
1834-49; Aintab, 1849-68, when he returned to Broosa. Visited United 
States, 1856-8 and 1872-73. Returned to labor in Theological Seminary, 
Marsovan, 1874, Jan., and came again to United States in 1875, stopping 
in Switzerland. He received the honorary degree of D. D. from Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa. Published, 1848, ‘‘The Origin of Fasts and 
Feasts in the Eastern Church,” which was translated and widely circu- 
lated. He also translated several works, including “ Catechism tested by 
the Bible,” * Jones’ Catechism,” “The Last Days of Dr. Payson,” and 
‘“*The Narrative of A. E. Williams.” Married, 1833, Sept. 15, Eliza 
Cheney, daughter of Josiah and Ruth (Abbott) Abbott, of Framingham, 
Mass. Five children. She died, 1856, Sept. 14; and he married, 2d, 
1858, May 25, Susan M. Abbott, her sister. Died in Boston, from 
nervous prostration caused by over-work, 1877, Sept. 14, aged 70 years, 
7 months, and 26 days. 

SHERRILL, EDWIN JENNER, son of Dr. Nathaniel and Sarah (Andrews) 
Sherrill, was born in Shoreham, Vt., 1806, Oct. 23. Preparatory studies 
in Middlebury, Vt. Graduated, Hamilton College, 1832. Two years, 
1834-6, in Andover Theological Seminary, and one year in Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary. Ordained, Eaton, Quebec, 1838, June 13. He resigned 
his office, 1873, Nov., but was never formally dismissed, and continued to 
render some pastoral service until his removal to Lee, Mass., 1875, Oct. 
Married, 1838, Oct. 1, Sarah, daughter of Alvin and Sarah (Percival) 
Foote, of Lee, Mass. Five children, of whom Rev. A. F. Sherrill is oné. 
Died in New York City, of urinary calculus, 1877, June 13, aged 70 years, 
7 months, and 20 days. 

SMITH, ASA DODGE, D. D., LL. D., son of Dr. Roger and Sally (Dodge) 
Smith, was born in Amherst, N. H., 1804, Sept. 21. Kimball Union 
Academy, 1824-6. Graduated, Dartmouth College, 1830, and Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1834. Principal of Limerick (Me.) Academy, 
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1830-1. Ordained pastor of the Brainerd (now 14th Street) Presbyterian 
Church, New York, 1834, Noy. 2; dismissed, 1863, Nov. 15. Inaugu- 
rated president of Dartmouth College, 1863. Nov. 18; resigned, 1877, 
March 1. Williams College conferred the honorary degreee of D. D. in 
1849, and the University of New York gave that of LL. D. in 1864, 
President Rutgers Female College, New York ; Trustee Hamilton Col- 
lege, 1858-64; Director Union Theological Seminary, 1841-64 ; ‘visitor 
Andover Theological Seminary, 1865 ; corporate member American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, from 1853, and member of its 
Prudential Committee, 1856-63; Director American Home Missionary 
Society, 1842-53; member of its Executive Committee, 1851-62, and Vice- 
President, from 1864; President New Hampshire Missionary Society, 
from 1864; member New Hampshire Historical Society, and Vice- 
President New England Historic Genealogical Society. He published 
(1) “ Letters to a Young Student,” 1832. (2) ‘‘Memoir of Mrs. Louisa 
Adams Leavitt,” 1843. (3) “ Importance of a Scriptural Ministry,” a 
sermon, 1848. (4) ‘‘ Obedience to Human Law,” Thanksgiving sermon, 
1850. (5) ‘‘ The Guileless Israelite,” sermon on the death of Mr. Joseph 
Brewster, 1851. (6) ‘* Personal Piety as related to the Missionary 
Work,” a sermon, 1852. (7) “God’s Word Magnified and Illustrated,” . 
sermon on the death of David L. Dodge, 1852. (8) ‘‘ Address at the 
Reunion of the Sons of Weston, Vt.,” 1853. (9) ‘A Discourse of the 
Life and Character of Rev. Charles Hall, D.D.,” 1854. (10) ‘¢ The Puritan 
Character,” address before the New England Society of Montreal, 1857. 
(11) “ Home Missions and Slavery,” reprint of articles, 1857. (12) “ Po- 
sition of the Southern Church in Relation to Slavery, as illustrated 
in a Letter of Dr. F. A. Ross to Rev. Albert Barnes,” with an Introduc- 
tion by a Constitutional Presbyterian, 1857. (13) ‘“* Death Abolished,” 
a sermon on the death of Henry C. Parkhurst, 1859. (14) ‘* Address — 
Anniversary of American Tract Society, Boston,” 1860. (15) ‘‘ Christian 
Stewardship,” farewell sermon, 1863. (16) ‘‘ Inaugural Address as 
President of Dartmouth College,” 1863. (17) Thirteen Baccalaureate 
Sermons: ‘‘ Supremacy of Righteousnsss,” 1864; ‘* Beneficence, Our 
Life Work,” 1865; ‘Abuses of the Imagination,” 1866; ‘‘ Christian 
Magnanimity,” 1867; ‘* Gradualism of God’s Working,” 1868 ; ‘* Success 
in Life,” 1869; ‘“ The Chief Foundation,” 1870; ‘* Liberty as related to 
Law,” 1871; “‘ The Grace of Patience,” 1872; ‘* Prayer as a Power,” 
1873; ‘* The Creed as related to the Life,” 1874; ‘*Completeness of 
Christianity,” 1875 ; ‘‘ Sources of Infidelity,” 1876. He preached thirty- 
two ordination or installation sermons ; preached twice before the General 
Association of New Hampshire, at Dover in 1865, and at Exeter in 1874; 
gave the address at the reunion of alumni of Kimball Union Academy in 
1857, and on many other public occasions was the chosen speaker. 
Married, 1836, Nov. 9, Sarah Ann, daughter of John and Dorcas (Faulk- 
ner) Adams, of North Andover, Mass. Five of their seven children are 
living. Died of general debility, 1877, Aug. 16, aged 72 years, 10 months, 
and 25 days. 
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SMITH, CARLOS, D. D., son of Rev. Ethan and Bathsheba (Sanford, 
daughter of Rev. David, of Medway, Mass.) Smith, was born in Hopkin- 
_ ton, N. H., 1801, July 17. Graduated, Union College, 1822. Teacher in 
Petersburgh, Va., and Thetford, Vt., and six years in Catskill, N. Y. 
Ordained, by the Oneida Presbytery, in Utica, N. Y., 1832, Feb. 7. Act- 
ing pastor, Presbyterian Church, Manlius, N. Y., 1832-6. Painesville, 
Ohio, 1836-44; Massillon, 1844-7; Tallmadge, 1848, July, - 1862, Jan. ; 
Akron, 1862-73. Without charge there till death. Buchtel College, in 
Akron, gave the honorary degree of D. D. in 1876. He published 
(1) “ Progress and Patience,” a Missionary Sermon, 1847. (2) A Thanks- 
giving Sermon, “ God’s Voice Misunderstood,” 1847. (3) “The Pulpit 
Theme,” an Ordination Sermon, 3 Jan., 1854. (4) “ Eyes and no Eyes,” 
a sermon on Isa. xlii, 20, 1854. (5) “Spiritualism; or, The Bible a Suffi- 
cient Witness,” 1854. (6) “God’s Call to the Nation,” 1861. (7) “ The 
Memory of Our Noble Dead,” 1864. (8) “ Christ in the Bible,” a dis- 
sertation, 1870. (9) “The Selling of Intoxicating Drinks Immoral.” 
(10) “Roman and Grecian Civilization,” a lecture, 1872. (11) “To 
Young Men,” address on the death of Horace Greeley,” 1872. (12) 
“Farewell Sermon,” Akron, 30 March, 1873. (13) “The Value of a 
Good Man,” funeral address, 1873. (14) “Historical Discourse,” 
Semi-Centennial, Tallmadge, 8 Sept., 1875. (15) “An Adventure at 
Sea.” (16) An Address, Canton, Ohio, and various minor articles. Mar- 
ried, 1827, Feb. 20, Sarah, daughter of Daniel and Sarah (Weston) Sax- 
ton, of Hanover, N. H., who, with seven of their twelve children, survives 
him. Died of dyspepsia, 1877, April 22, aged 75 years, 9g months, and 5 
days. 

SMITH, HERVEY, son of Jared and Irene (Montague) Smith, was born in 
Granby, Mass., 1793, Sept. 19. Preparatory study with Rev. Enoch 
Hale, of Westhampton. Graduated, Williams College, 1819, and studied 
theology with Mr. Hale, and with Rev. Moses Hallock, of Plainfield. 
Ordained, First Church, Stafford, Conn., 1822, Oct.9g; dismissed, 1830, 
May. Installed, Feeding Hills, West Springfield, Mass., 1830, Aug. 10; 
dismissed, 1833, June, and installed Ireland Parish, now Holyoke, 1833, 
Dec. 10; dismissed, 1841, Feb. 24. Without charge, Granby and East- 
hampton, Mass., 1840-50, and West Hampton, 1850, till death. Secretary 
of Hampden County Home Missionary Society, several years. Pub- 
lished two sermons, one preached on the Sabbath after the death of his 
wife, on 1 Thess. iv, 13, 14, and one after the death of his only daughter, 
in 1837, from Psalm xcvii, 1. Married, 1st, 1822, Jan. 22, Anna, daughter 
of Dea. Pliny Sykes, of Westhampton. Of five children, one son is living. 
She died, 1836, Sept. 11, and he married, 2d, 1837, Nov. 23, Elenora L., 
daughter of Caleb Tuttle, of West Springfield. Oneson. Died of dropsy 
and softening of the brain, 1877, June 4, aged 83 years, 8 months, and 15 
days. 

SPRING, SAMUEL, D. D.,son of Rev. Dr. Samuel and Hannah (Hopkins) 
Spring, was born in Newburyport, Mass., 1792, Marchg9. Exeter Acad- 
emy. Graduated, Yale College, 1811, In trade and shipping business, 
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Newburyport and Boston, till 1819. Graduated, Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, 1821. Ordained, Abington, Mass., 1822, Jan. 2; dismissed, 1826, 
Dec. 6. Installed, North Church, Hartford, Conn., 1827, March 21; dis- 
missed, 1833, Jan. 8. Installed, East Hartford, Conn., 1833, Feb. 14; dis- 
missed, 1861, Jan.9. Chaplain, Insane Asylum, Hartford, 1863-70. With- 
out charge, East Hartford, till death. Columbia College gave him the 
honorary degree of D.D., 1858. Director of Connecticut Bible Society, 1827 
to 1855, and Vice-President from that date. Trustee Theological Insti- 
tute of Connecticut, 1834 to 1854. Married, 1816, Nov. 27, Lydia Maria, 
daughter of Winthrop Burnham and Dorothy (MacGowel) Norton, of 
South Berwick, Me. Of nine children, two sons and two daughters are 
living. Died from the effects of a broken hip-bone, 1877, Dec. 13, aged 85 
years, 9 months, and 4 days. 

St. CLAIR, ALANSON, son of James and (Royal) St. Clair, was born in 
Greene, Maine, 1804. Was for 25 years active in the anti-slavery cause, 
and established and edited two newspapers devoted to it. Ordained, 
1844, June. Acting pastor, Muskegon, Mich., 1853 (?)-63; Newaygo, 
1864-8 ; Whitehall, 1868-70 ; Shelby, 1870-3; without charge there till 
death. Married, 1830, Jan., Eliza S., daughter of William and Sarah 
Morse, of Portland. She died in Hart, Mich., 1870, Sept. 10; and he 
matried, 2d, 1871, Oct. 10, Mrs. Lorania Moore, daughter of Deacon 
Isaiah and Ruth G. Porter, of Dixmont, Me. Died of congestive chills, 
1877, Sept. 21, aged 73 years. 

STEVENS, JEDEDIAH DWIGHT, son of Jonathan and Lucy (Barry) 
Stevens, was born in Hamilton, N. Y., 1798, March 25. Early life on the 
farm. Studied theology with Rev. Samuel J. Mills. Missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, to the Stock- 
bridge Indians, 1829-35, and to the Dakatos, 1835-9. Ordained evangelists 
at Cortlandville, N. Y., 1837, Oct. 5. Acting pastor, Prairie Du Chien, 
Wis., 1841-4. Installed, Platteville, Wis., 1844, June 1 ; dismissed, 1846. 
Evangelist in Grant County, 1846-7; Lafayette County, 1847-50; Green 
County, 1850-4. Acting pastor, Elkhorn, 1854-5; Lafayette, 1855-9 ; 
Waterford, 1859-62 ; Caldwell’s Prairie, and Mukwonago, 1862-4 ; Owen, 
Ill., 1864-6, and Wausau, Wis., 1867. Without charge, Beloit, till death. 
Married, Ist, 1827, May 3, Julia, daughter of Ebenezer and Anna Eggles- 
ton, of Batavia, N. Y. She died 1845, March 7; and he married, 2d, 
1845, Nov. 22, Esther, daughter of Jonathan and Rachel (Doud) Humph- 
rey, of East Bloomfield, N. Y. Seven of his twelve children are living. 
Died of heart disease, 1877, March 29, aged 79 years and 4 days. 

STOWE, JOHN MurRDOCK, son of Ephraim and Sarah M. (Goodspeed) 
Stowe, was born in Hubbardston, Mass., 1824, Sept. 7. Graduated, Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary, 1854. Ordained, Walpole, N. H., 1855, Jan. 31; 
resigned, 1862 ; dismissed, 1865, Feb. 14. Acting pastor, Sullivan, N. H., 
1863 to 1870. Installed, Hubbardston, 1870, Sept. 14, and died in office. 
He published (1) “ Commemorative Address at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the Incorporation of Hubbardston,” 1867, June 13. (2) ‘* Address 
at the Dedication of a Soldiers’ Monument, Sullivan,” 1867, July 4. 
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(3) He had also written, and left nearly ready for publication a “ History 
of Hubbardston.” Married, 1st, 1854, Sept. 7, Louisa, daughter of Abijah 
and Betsey (Heald) Clark, of Hubbardston, who died, 1866, Aug. 16, 
leaving one son, who died, 1876, Oct. 24. He married, 2d, 1868, April 7, 
Sarah D., daughter of William D. and Marind (Adams) Locke, of New 
Ipswich, N. H. Died of accidental injury, 1877, May 9, aged 52 years, 8 
months, and 2 days. 

TREAT, SELAH BurRR, D. D., son of: Selah and Anna (Williams) Treat, 
was born in Hartland, Conn., 1804, Feb. 19. His family removed to Cole- 
brook, Conn., 1807. Preparatory study in Lenox Academy and Hopkins 
Grammar School, Hartford, Conn. Graduated, Yale College, 1824. 
Studied law with Judge John T. Peters, in Litchfield Law School, and with 
Gov. W. W. Ellsworth, and practised law at East Windsor, 1826-31, and 
Penn Yan, N. Y., 1831-3. Graduated, Andover Theological Seminary, 
1835. Ordained, Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., 1836, March 23; 
dismissed, 1840. Associate Editor, Biblical Repository and American 
Ecletic, 1841-2. Editor Missionary Herald, Boston, 1843-56; Youth’s 
Dayspring, 1843-49; Fournal of Missions and Dayspring, 1849-56. Re- 
cording Secretary American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
1843-7. Corresponding Secretary, 1847, till death, and again editor a 
few months, 1876-7 of Missionary Herald. He received the honorary 
degree of D. D. from Rutgers College, 1852. Was one of the visitors 
of Andover Theological Seminary 1858-65. Married, 1827, Dec. 25, 
Abigail T., daughter of Judge John T. Peters, of Hartford, Conn, who 
survives him, with three of their seven children. Dr. Alfred O. 
Treat, missionary to China, and Rev. Charles R. Treat, are his sons. 
Died of pneumonia, 1877, March 28, aged 73 years, 1 month, and 9 days. 

VINTON, JOHN ADAMS, son of Deacon Josiah and Betsey Snow (Giles) 
Vinton, was born in Boston, Mass., 1801, Feb. 5. Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. Graduated, Dartmouth College, 1828, and Andover Theological 
Seminary, 1831. Ordained, New Sharon, Me., 1832, May 16; dismissed, 
1834, Nov. 11. Acting pastor, Exeter, Me., 1835, July, to 1836, July; 
Chatham, Mass., 1836 to 1838; Kingston, Mass., 1838 to 1839; Stone- 
ham, Mass., 1839 ; West Randolph, Vt., 1839 to 1842 ; Williamstown, Vt., 
1842 to 1844. Preceptor, Moor’s Charity School, Hanover, N. H., 1844 
to 1845. Agent American Society for Ameliorating Condition of the Jews, 
1846 to 1847. Acting pastor, Bristol, Me., 1848, Jan. to 1849, Dec. With- 
out charge, Stoneham, Mass., 1850 to 1852; South Boston, 1852 to 1870; 
Winchester, Mass., 1870 till death. Was chaplain State Almshouse, 
Monson, 1859-60. Published (1) ‘‘ The Vinton Memorial,” 1858; (2) 
“Giles Memorial,” 1864; (3) ‘‘Symmes Memorial,” 1873; (4) ‘¢ Up- 
ton Memorial,” 1874 ; (5) “ Richardson Memorial,” 1876 ; (6) ‘“‘ Sampson 
Family”; (7) ‘‘ Bill Family” ; (8) ‘‘ Sketches of Vinton and other Fami- 
lies” ; (9) ‘‘ Female Review”; (10) ‘‘ The Antinomian Ccntroversy of 
1637.” He also prepared the indexes to as many as fifteen historical 
works, including Bancroft’s ‘‘ History,” ‘* Plutarch’s Morals,” and several 
volumes of Mr. Francis Parkman’s Histories. He was a life member of 
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the New England Historic Genealogical Society ; corresponding member 
of the Maine Historical Society, of the Buffalo Historical Society, and 
of the State Histerical Society of Wisconsin. Married, Ist, 1832. June 6, 
Orinda, daughter of Thomas L. and Orinda (Capenter) Haskell, of Han- 
over, N. H. She died in Chatham, Mass., 1838, Aug. 4. Of her three 
children, one daughter is living. He married, 2d, 1840, Feb. 24, Laurinda, 
daughter of Deacon Reuben and Sarah (Vinton) Richardson, of Stone- 
ham, Mass. One son. Died of a-disease of the brain, 1877, Nov. 13, 
aged 76 years, 9 months, and 8 days. 

WALKER, ELKANAH, son of Jeremiah and Jane (Marston) Walker, was 
born in Yarmouth, Me., 1805, Aug. 7. Kimball Union Academy, 1832-4. 
Graduated, Bangor Theological Seminary, 1837. Ordained at Brewer, Me., 
1838, Feb. 14, and in March set out for the Oregon Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and was four months in 
traversing the wilderness from Missouri. Stationed at Tshimakain until 
1848, when the Indian massacre and troubles necessitated his removal to 
Fort Colville. Residence at Forest Grove after 1849, Nov. Often act- 
ing pastor there, at Hillsboro’, and at other neighboring villages. Trustee, 
Tualatin Academy and Pacific University, from 1867; president Oregon 
Bible Society, 1870-5. Married, 1838, March 5, Mary, daughter of Dea- 
con Joseph and Charlotte (Thompson) Richardson, of Baldwin, Me. Eight 
children ; one, Joseph Elkanah, is a missionary in China. Died at Forest 
Grove, of inflammation, 1877, Nov. 21, aged 72 years, 3 months, and 14 
days. 

WELLS, RuFuS PORTER, son of Rev. Thomas and Mary (Wells) 
Wells, was born in Whately, Mass., 1818, Feb. 4. Preparatory studies 
in Greenfield and Conway Academies, and with Rev. W. M. Richards, 
South Deerfield. Graduated, Amherst College, 1842. One year member 
of East Windsor Theological Seminary, and graduated, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1845. Ordained evangelist, Jonesboro’, Tenn., 1846, Sept. 
26, and installed there over the Presbyterian Church, 1850, Aug. 17; dis- 
missed, 1862, Oct. 19. Acting pastor, Prairie du Sac, Wis., 1863-4; 
Thorntown and Bethel, Ind., 1864-5 ; Knoxville, Tenn., 1865-6 ; Gilbert- 
ville, Mass., 1866-9. Installed, Southampton, Mass., 1869, Jan. 5; dis- 
missed, 1874, Jan. 27. Acting pastor, Mason, N. H., 1874, Feb. to 1877, 
March. Principal Academy in Jonesboro’ three years ; School Commit- 
tee in Southampton and Mason; and Town Clerk in Mason one year. 
Published (1) “ History Presbyterian Church, Jonesboro’” ; (2) ‘‘ A Chap- 
ter in the Memoir of Rev. Samuel A. Rhea, Missionary in Persia” ; 
(3) ‘‘ Memorial of Mrs. Hattie (Lyman) Stocking, Missionary to Persia” ; 
(4) “‘A Poem for the Centennial of Whately, Mass.” Married, 1845, 
Sept. 10, Chloe B., daughter of Aaron and Sarah (Hibbard) Belden, of 
Amherst, Mass., who with three of eight children survives him. Died of 
congestion of the lungs, in Norton Mass., 1877, May 25, aged 59 years, 3 
months,and 21 days. 

WuITING, Epwarp Payson, son of Russell and Theodosia (Mitchell) 
Whiting, was born in Bethany, N. Y., 1830, Oct. 11. Preparatory study 
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at Canandaigua, N. Y. Entered Rochester University, but graduated 
Oberlin College, 1859, and Theological Seminary, 1862. Ordained at 
Oberlin as chaplain of the 166th Regiment (Ohio), 1864, May 22. Acting 
pastor, Bellevue, Iowa, 1867-70; Bowen, IIl., 1870-72; Durant, Iowa, 
1872-75 ; DeWitt, Iowa, 1875 to death. Married, 1863, May 28, Urania 
Eliza, daughter of Harvey H. and Jane E. Coe, of Bloomingdale, Il. 
Two children. Died of typhoid pneumonia, 1877, Jan. 10, aged 46 years 
and 3 months. 

WILDER, HYMAN AUGUSTINE, son of Orra and Sally (Wheelock) 
Wilder, was born in Cornwall, Vt., 1822, Feb. 17. Preparatory study at 
Gaines and Millville Academies in New York. Graduated, Williams 
College, 1845, and East Windsor Theological Seminary, 1848. Ordained 
evangelist, South Adams, Mass., 1849, Feb. 28. Sailed from Boston, 
1849, April 7, for South Africa, as a missionary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, to the Zulus. Visited United 
States, 1868 ; returned, 1870, Sept. Arrived in Boston, again, 1877, Feb. 
Published a pamphlet on Polygamy, in reply to Bishop Colenso. Married, 
1849, Feb. 21, Abby Temperance, daughter of Horace and Betsey (Lam- 
son) Linsley, of Millville, N. Y., also a native of Cornwall. Died in 
Hartford, Conn., 1877, Sept. 7, aged 55 years, 6 months, and 18 days. 

WOODBRIDGE, JONATHAN EDWARDS, son of Jonathan and Sally 
(Meech) Woodbridge, was born in Worthington, Mass., 1802, June 24, 
His grandfather, Jahleel, married Lucy, daughter of President Edwards. 
Preparatory studies with Rev. Moses Hallock, of Plainfield. Graduated, 
Williams College, 1822. Teacher, Catskill, N. Y., one year; tutor, Wil- 
liams College, 1823-6. Studied law, 1826-8. Teacher, Frederick, Md., 
1828-32. Member Princeton Theological Seminary, 1832-4. Ordained 
evangelist, by Presbytery of Winchester, at Gerardstown, Va., 1835, May 
28. Acting pastor, Tuscarora, Gerardstown, and Falling Waters, 1835-6. 
Installed, Union Church, Worcester, Mass., 1836, Nov. 24; dismissed, 
1838, Feb. 14. Installed, Ware, Mass., 1838, May 2; dismissed, 1840, 
Dec. 28. Associate editor Boston Recorder and New England Puritan, 
1840-53. Principal Family School, Auburndale, Mass., 1853-68. With- 
out charge, Williamstown, Mass., 1871, Duluth, Minn., and vicinity, 1871-6, 
except one year East and South. Married, 1834, Nov. 18, Catherine, 
daughter of William Starkweather, of Williamstown, Mass. She died, 
1855, June 21, leaving three sons and one daughter. He married, 2d, 
1860, Sept. 25, Mrs. Lydia F. Poole, daughter of Benjamin Judkins, of 
Boston, who, with one son, survives. Died of consumption in Hartford, 
Conn., 1877, Nov. 18, aged 75 years, 4 months, and 24 days. 

WoopwarbD, GEOKGE HENRY, son of Bezaleel and Lydia (Farrar) 
Woodward, was born in Hanover, N. H., 1807, April 24. Graduated, 
Dartmouth College, 1831. Member Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1831-3. Teacher, Shrewsbury, N. J., 1833-6. Graduated, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, 1837. Ordained by Presbytery, an evangelist at 
Trenton, N. J., 1837, Oct. 4. Acting pastor, Stafford, East, Conn‘, from 
1838, until installed there, 1840, Jan. 29; dismissed, 1850, April 4. Act- 
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ing pastor, Stafford Springs, 1850-1. Installed, Groton, Conn., 1851, 
Oct. 7; dismissed, 1856, Jan. 10. Acting pastor, Toledo, Iowa, 1856, 
Jan. to 1867. Without charge there till death. Published (1) “ Histori- 
cal Discourse,” East Stafford. (2) “ Funeral Sermon of Mrs. Fanny 
Grout,” and (3) ‘“ Of Deacon Samuel Lyon.” (4) ‘* Address on Tobacco.” 
Married, 1836, April 19, Annette Lemon, daughter of Dr. George and 
Sarah (Prentice) Farrar, of Derry, N. H. Died of bronchial consump- 
tion, 1877, Nov. 19, aged 70 years, 6 months, and 25 days. 


SUMMARIES. 
DISEASE OR CAUSE OF DEATH. 


Accident, 5; Apoplexy, 2; Brain Disease, 1; Bright’s Disease, 2; 
Cancer, 1; Congestive Chills, 1; Congestion of Lungs, 1; Consump- 
tion, 4; Consumption, Bronchial, 2, Catarrhal, 1; Debility, general, 3 ; 
Diabetes, 1; Digestive Organs, Failure of, 1; Diphtheria, 1; Dropsy, 
2; Dysentery, 2; Dyspepsia, Chronic, 2; Gastritis, Chronic, 1; Heart 
Disease, 3; Liver, Disease of, 1; Nervous Prostration, 1; Old Age, 1; 
Paralysis, 5; Peritonitis, 1; Physical Exhaustion, 1; Prostatic Hyper- 
trophy, 1; Tumor,1; Typhoid Fever, 2; Typhoid Pneumonia, 4; Uri- 
nary Calculus, 1; Unknown, 5. 


TABUBAR VIEW, 1875-7. 


I. NUMBER, AGE, AND SERVICE. 





pk one ng Average age. Average length of service. 





63 62 years, 8 months, 11 days. | 31 years, 7 months, 7 days. 
68 66 “ 5 “ 26 35 “ 8 “ 14 “ 
60 67 “ I “ 18 36 “ 5 8 “ 








65 years, 4 months, 19 days. 34 years, 7 months. 
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II. AGE, By DECADES. 
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V. PLACE oF BIRTH AND DEATH. 





Gr. 
N.E. Brit. 





1875 | 13 
1876 | 11 
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1877 | 8 
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EMPLOYMENT. 





Acting pastors. 
Without charge. 
| Missionaries. 
Physicians. 
Evangelist. 
Secretaries. 
Instructors 












































Henry A. HAZEN. 
Billerica, Mass. 


SECOND SERIES. VOL. X. NO, 3. 





Congregational Necrology. 


CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Hiram Cor iss, M. D., died in Greenwich, Washington County, N.Y., 
Sept. 7, 1877, in his eighty-fourth year, which would have been com- 
pleted had he lived till Oct. 21. He was born in the adjoining 
town of Easton, and was the son of John and Lydia Haynes Corliss, 
of Haverhill, Mass. He had the advantages afforded by the schools 
of the neighborhood, but was largely self-educated. At the age of 
sixteen he began to teach,—and meanwhile pursuing his studies, 
turned them at length toward the profession of medicine. He took 
the usual course of reading and riding with a practising physician; 
and also one with the physicians and surgeons of the New York 
Hospital. From these he received a certificate which was equivalent to 
the medical diploma of the present day. This was in February, 1816, 
and he soon afterward began a successful practice in his native place. 
Here he remained till 1824, when he removed to Greenwich, where 
he continued to practise for the rest of his life, more than filty-three 
years. Overtures were repeatedly made for his removal to larger 
places ; but he preferred to live and die among his own people. 

In his chosen profession Dr. Corliss became very eminent. He 
had a strong and active mind, large perceptive faculties, studious 
habits, a keen eye, and any amount of nerve. Hence he excelled 
both as physician and surgeon. LEarly in his practice he performed 
a very critical operation with success, which had never before been 
attempted in this country. The medical men of the vicinity, and 
even of New York, advised him against it. But he entered upon it 
after having had instruments made for the purpose under his own 
eye. The rare inventive and mechanical genius of the family, 
apparent in his brothers, as well as sons, came to his aid at such 
times. 

He repeatedly represented the State Medical Society in the 
National one ; and at his last appearance in the former, when about 
eighty, his professional brethren rose at once, as he entered, to do 
him honor. 

But Dr. Corliss was a good deal more than even a great physician. 
He revelled in strength and activity, which his extensive practice by 
no means exhausted. He dealt in real estate, built houses, opened 
streets, and in short, did more business than many business men. 

He was also an earnest reformer and Christian. He was in the 
convention of abolitionists which was mobbed out of Utica in 1835, 
when Gerrit Smith was changed from a spectator to a convert. He 
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was in the councils of Mr. Smith and other leading anti-slavery men, 
especially Messrs. Garrison and Phillips, to whose school he be- 
longed. He once presided at a State temperance gathering, in 
which cause he was very zealous and noted. He also early ceased 
from the use of tobacco, and became one of its strongest opponents. 
in 1824 he made a profession of religion in connection with the 
Reformed Dutch Church, at Greenwich, in which he became an 
officer, but because of its conservatism on slavery and intemper- 
ance, he, with others of kindred spirit, withdrew, in 1837, and 
formed a Congregational church. This was the centre of radical 
light and influence in the whole region, for many years. Dr. Corliss 
was one of its deacons, and as faithful in attendance as the sexton, 
and in participation as the minister, when a layman’s part was in 
order. In time, most of the leading supporters left, felt that the 
church had fulfilled its mission and was no longer needed ; but he 
thought otherwise, and insisted on the church and its meetings 
being kept up. When there was no longer a preacher, he saw to it 
that there was a reader, himself or another. 

He was a large man in almost every respect, in body, mind, heart, 
will, and voice even. His orders at a fire, in a still night, have 
been heard two miles away. For in the early years of the village, 
he was the natural and accepted fire-warden without formal election. 
He was born to be a leader among men; and if his field had been 
broader, his influence would have been also extended and no less 
potent. He had the faults of a strong character, for he was 
sometimes rough, imperious, or wilful, and “even wrathful” on 
rare occasions ; but he had an unusual amount of patience, suav- 
ity, good-nature, and humor. He excelled in the social qualities, 
and was a very agreeable man in the various spheres of life. It was 
one of the chief occasions of the year with the village, when, on his 
birthday, he gathered his children around him, and in the een 
opened the doors of his spacious home to all. 

His domestic relations were pre-eminently happy, for he was one 
of the best of husbands, and he was favored with the best of wives. 
His good fortune in this respect was remarkable, from the fact that 
he was married three times. His first marriage was in April, 1814, 
to Miss Susan Sheldon, of Easton, by whom he had seven children. 
Four of these survive him, viz. George H., head of the Corliss 
Engine Company, in Providence, R. I. ; William, of the same com- 
pany; Albert H., pastor of the Presbyterian Church, in Waterville, 
N. Y:; and Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Sabin McKinney, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. The second wife was Mrs. Almy Howland Sampson, of 
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New Bedford, Mass., to whom he was married in March, 1848 ; and 
the third wife was Mrs. Maria Cowan, of Greenwich, to whom he 
was married in May, 1861, and who survives him. It was her privi- 
lege and happiness to walk with the grand old man during the 
mellow autumn of his years, and then to see him safely through the 
few wintry ones allotted to him, for he was remarkably hale and 
active till about two years before his death, when a severe sickness 
left him broken and feeble. Still he did not give up his medical 
practice ; but he was not able to endure the journey for a sight of 
his son’s great centennial engine, which he could hardly forego. 
Meanwhile, he was ripening for a better world, and at length 
passed away full of years and honors, and better still, full of love 
toward all men and of hope in Christ. ‘The people of the region 
came together in large numbers to the burial, in sincere respect for 
the man who had lived among them so long and so well. His memory 
is a notable one, and will not soon pass away. His influence for good 
was great, and it will go on through all the ages to come. c. s. s. 


Mrs. PrupENcE Demita (Woop) Griptey died at Benzonia, 
Mich., March 21, 1877. She was born in Carlisle, O., Dec. 29, 
1843, and was the eldest daughter of Harrison B. and Gratia C. 
(Pember) Wood, who were among the earliest settlers in the forests 
in the vicinity of Oberlin. Her early years were spent in assisting 
her parents in that new country in the care of her younger brothers 
and sisters. Although of a most cheerful and happy disposition, yet 
she never seemed to be a child, but rather a little woman. 

After the usual training in a rural district-school. she entered the 
institution at Oberlin, in 1860, where, with more or less interruption 
by home duties, she remained about five years. Her genial, happy 
disposition won for her many friends and admirers, which fact inter- 
fered somewhat with the successful pursuit of her studies, until her 
attention was called to the claims which the Saviour had upon her. 

Her conversion was, perhaps, somewat remarkable. In a com- 
pany where the name of Jesus was lightly spoken of, she declared, 
“If that is the way He is to be treated, I shall be His friend.” And 
she was so from that time. The change was thorough and complete ; 
it affected her entire being ; and the whole energies of her earnest, 
impassioned nature were directed to secure the conversion of her 
family. Her sensitive spirit could not endure rebuffs, and the appar- 
ent failure of her efforts affected her health, and at one time seri- 
ously threatened to disturb the equilibrium of her mind. She 
united with the First Congregational Church at Oberlin. 
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Her joy when a dear sister first indicated a desire to become a 
Christian was almost too much for her to bear. 

She was married to Rev. Albert L. Gridley, at the completion of 
his college course, Aug. 9, 1872. After remaining three years in 
Oberlin, while her husband pursued his theological studies, she re- 
moved with him to his field of labor in a colony which had been 
planted in the wilderness of Northern Michigan to rear a Christian 
college ; but the period of her labor was short. Eighteen months 
passed away and the Master said, “It is enough, come up higher.” 

During her painful sickness, with heart disease, she was constantly 
cheered by the presence of the Comforter. She could not refrain 
from speaking to every one who approached her bedside, whenever 
her poor, parched lips would permit her to articulate, of “ the sweet 
sense of forgiveness” she enjoyed. The only thing that on her 
death-bed caused her sorrow was that the object for which she had 
lived, the conversion of her friends, was not accomplished. 

During her last night on earth, a night of terrible suffering, in an 
interval of quiet, she remarked to the friend attending her, ‘‘I am 
praying for all Benzonia,” and richly has her prayer been answered. 
A pervasive religious awakening in the community followed her 
decease. A few hours before her departure she spoke of seeing her 
‘Dear Jesus,” of His company and His crown. She left to her 
husband one child, an infant daughter nine weeks old. “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 

A. L, G. 


Mrs. CATHARINE IsHAM JOHNsON was born in Taunton, Mass., 
March 10, 1825, and died at Sidney Plains, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1877. 
She was the daughter of Rev. Chester and Diana (Comstock) Isham, 
and their only child. Her father was graduated at Yale College in 
1820, a classmate of President Woolsey and Dr. Leonard Bacon ; and 
including college and seminary life, six years a room-mate of the lat- 
ter. Mr. Isham was the first pastor of the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional Church in Taunton. He was installed there Feb. 18, 1824, 
and entered on his ministry with characteristic ardor and devotion. 
He died April 20, 1825, leaving his only daughter, an infant. Her 
mother also died when she was seven years old: The orphan was 
committed to the care of her aunt, Miss Ruth Comstock, well known 
as the principal of a young ladies’ seminary in New Haven, Conn. 
Here Miss Isham received her education. 

She was married Oct. 30, 1855, to Rev. Samuel Johnson, a grad- 
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uate of Yale College (1850), and of Yale Theological Seminary. 
His ministerial life, so far, has been spent at Chenango Forks, New- 
ark Valley, and other places in Central New York. 

Mrs. Johnson lived with him nearly twenty-two years, a devoted 
wife and mother, faithfully aiding him as she could in the quiet duties 
of such a life. She had a nervous temperament and a frail body ; 
and in her youth many of her friends feared that she might not reach 
womanhood. But she lived fifty-two years, and but for a sad acci- 
dent, might have lived many years longer. She was the mother of 
three children, Chester Lavalotte, Ann Eliza (who died at Chenango 
Forks, aged five years), and Catharine Isham. 

Her death was exceedingly sad and painful. On the evening of 
the 15th of August, she had lighted a kerosene lamp, and somehow 
let it fall on the floor, and her clothing caught fire. The family 
happened to be out of the house at the moment, and before help 
could come, she was terribly burned. She lingered ten days, endur- 
ing great agony. In all her sufferings she was sustained in the 
blessedness of the Christian’s hope. “Just as I am,” “ Dear, blessed 
home,” “ Rock of Ages,” “Thy will be done,” and other like expres- 
sions of faith were often upon her lips. 

The people of all denominations at Sidney Plains, where her hus- 
band had just entered on a promising ministry in the Congregational 
Church, thronged at her funeral, showing deep and tender sympa- 
thy. Her bereaved husband and children are comforted by the 
hearty sympathy of friends and the consolations of the gospel. 

E. W. R. 


Rev. Joun Murpock Srows, the son of Ephraim and Sarah 
(Goodspeed) Stowe, died at Hubbardston, Mass., May 9, 1877. 
He was born in Hubbardston, Sept. 7, 1824. His preparatory edu- 
cation was obtained in the common schools of his native town. 
He was a faithful and diligent student, and a successful teacher in 
those schools. After reaching manhood he engaged in business. 
He was chosen on the school committee of the town, and served 
for several years, in this way advancing his own education and 
winning the confidence of his townsmen, without regard to party or 
denominational lines. With a deepening religious experience, Mr. 
Stowe was led to consider the question of preparing for the Chris- 
tian ministry. After a brief season of study, he entered Bangor 
Seminary, where he spent two years, being graduated Aug. 30, 
1854. 

He was ordained pastor of the Congregational Church in Wal- 
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pole, N. H., Jan. 31, 1855, where he remained for about nine years, 
till health failed, and it was deemed expedient to seek a new field 
of labor. His formal dismissal from the church in Walpole was 
deferred till the settlement of his successor, July 26, 1865. 

Mr. Stowe, after leaving Walpole, served the church in Sullivan, 
N. H., as stated supply, for some seven years. In 1870 he was 
called to the pastorate of the Congregational Church in his native 
town, and was installed Sept. 14. This relation continued till his 
death. 

He was thrown from his wagon May 9, 1877, the force of the 
blow producing fatal internal injuries, from which he never rallied. 

Mr. Stowe was married Sept. 7, 1854, to Louisa Clark, daughter 
of Abijah and Betsy (Heald) Clark, of Hubbardston. who died in 
Hubbardston, Aug. 16, 1866. April 7, 1868, he was married to 
Sarah D. Locke, daughter of Wm. D. and Marinda (Adams) 
Locke, of New Ipswich, N. H. Mr. Stowe’s only child, a son of 
rare promise, died Oct. 24, 1876, at the age of twenty-one. 

The churches and the ministry in Worcester North Association 
feel that they have sustained a great bereavement in the sudden 
death of Mr. Stowe. He was a man of solid, substantial qualities. 
He would not have been called a smart man by a congregation of. 
strangers to whom he should preach for the first time ; but those 
who knew his deep sincerity, his unaffected piety, and sterling good 
sense, would hear him with interest and profit. His sermons were 
wrought out carefully. He put prayer and study and heart into 
their composition. They were Biblical in their conception. Mr. 
Stowe loved the Word of God, and he honored the Word in his 
ministry. He was not wise above what is written, and he had no 
theories, spun from his own consciousness, to contradict the writ- 
ten Word. 

In the association with his ministerial brethren,;Mr. Stowe was 
loved and honored. They looked upon him as a man wholly unself- 
ish, whose only desire was the peace, the purity, and the prosperity 
of the churches.’ Of his deep piety and of his consecration to the 
cause of Christ, they never had the slightest doubt. A man of quiet 
humor, he loved the freedom, the genial conversation, the unpre- 
meditated flashes called out in those associations. 

Mr. Stowe was a man of the people. He was a faithful pastor, — 
one who could enter into the homes of his people, and with ready 
sympathy draw them toward himself. 

Those who have known him in his different fields of labor invaria- 
bly speak of him in terms of warmest personal friendship. 
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After some eighteen years of absence from his early home, Mr. 
Stowe was recalled by the unanimous vote of the church and the par- 
ish to the pastorate of the Congregational Church in his native town. 

He had grown up amid the clashing of theological opinions. He 
was a man of positive opinions himself. In his early boyhood the 
church in Hubbardston had been rent asunder. In 1827, Mr. Gay, 
the pastor, came out from the old parish with one hundred and 
twenty-five church members, leaving but thirty behind, and began 
anew on the old evangelical foundations. There was division and 
strife in the community. Feelings then engendered have not wholly 
subsided to-day. Yet such was the wisdom and the catholicity of 
Mr. Stowe that he was received with the most cordial kindness in 
all the families on either side of this line of disruption. 

At his funeral the entire town was represented ; all classes united 
in paying a tribute to his great worth. All felt that a good man, a 
useful citizen, and a faithful gospel minister had been taken away. 

In these days, when so much is made of surface brilliancy, it is 
refreshing to see how deeply sterling good sense and unaffected 
goodness made themselves felt in the community that had known his 
entire life. D. F. 


Rev. ANDREW WARWICK, of Pebble Creek, Dodge County, Neb., 
was drowned Nov, 5, 1874, at the early age of thirty-one years. He 
was born in Sunderland, Cumberland County, England, May 7, 1843, 
of Christian parents. His father’s name was Walter Warwick, his 
mother’s maiden name Elizabeth Hogarth. His mother died when 
he was about nine years of age. It was her prayer that her boy 
might be a preacher, —a prayer destined to be doubly answered, as 
his only sister, still living in England, is a minister’s wife. 

The subject of this sketch first attended the parish school in Isell, 
then the grammar school in Plumland, then the academy in Gainford. 
In his early school life he gained the general information and disci- 
pline of mind that fitted him to be a successful teacher of men. 

In May, 1866, he came to Shullsburgh, Wis. The next spring he 
returned to England, and married, in July, 1867, Miss Sarah 
Snowdon, with whom he came back to Mesgomania, Wis.- June, 
1869, he came to Dodge County, Neb., and took a homestead claim. 
His generous Christian heart was soon very much exercised in view of 
the spiritual destitution of his neighbors. There was no church within 
twenty miles of him; and when he read the Master’s words, “ Pray 
ye the Lord of the harvest that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest,” he seemed to hear a whisper to his heart, “Go and answer 
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your own prayer.” Up to this time his ecclesiastical connection had 
been with the primitive Methodists. He had been in this country 
long enough to learn that the spirit and methods of Congrega- 
tionalism were more in harmony with his views, and better adapted 
to permanent results than the spirit and methods of Western Metho- 
dism. Dec. 28, 1871, after he had been preaching several months 
he organized a Congregational church at Pebble Creek. The next 
spring, at Glencoe, eight miles farther west, he organized another 
church. He then presented himself before the Omaha Congrega- 
tional Association of Churches for licensure. The brethren were 
most favorably impressed by his examination. All felt that he was 
deeply in earnest in seeking the glory of God and the good of souls, 
that he had a rich Christian experience, that he was of a magnani- 
mous, sympathetic nature, peculiarly fitting him for this Western 
pioneer work, and that he had rich endowments of mind to secure 
for him permanent power. 

He soon left his homestead and devoted himself wholly to his 
ministerial work. From the first he had a strong hold upon the 
hearts of his people. He was of a cheerful, hopeful spirit, with a 
rich vein of the keenest wit, that made him a favorite everywhere. 
His rising in our associations was always the signal for a shortening 
of our faces, preparatory to a good, hearty laugh. This wit told in 
his preaching: it was never gross, never inappropriate. The sub- 
stratum of his preaching was earnest piety, strong sense, tender love 
for his hearers: the wit came in to give pungency and flavor. He 
had, at Glencoe, one of the best congregations of young men to be 
found in the county. At Pebble the community is largely German ; 
but he was gaining rapidly with them. They were employing him 
to officiate at their weddings and funerals, and were attending more 
and more upon his ministry, and assisting in his support. The work 
he was doing at both points was most important foundation-work. 
He was doing it with rare fidelity and success. 

His demise was sudden, without warning to himself or his friends. 
Thursday afternoon, Nov. 5, he crossed in an old boat a creek 
near his house, sixty feet wide and fourteen feet deep. A neighbor 
saw him on the other side, and talked with him across the stream, 
and then left. Two or three hours passed before the neighborhood 
became alarmed. Then search was made, and the body of our 
brother was found with knees bent and hands upraised, as in the 
attitude of prayer. While the funeral services were in progress the 
bereaved widow gave birth to their second child. Save her two little 
boys, she has no relative in this country. R. F. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


THE literature of the learned professions has become so abundant that 
many valuable books, like bills in the legislature, must’ be read by their 
titles. It would require the ordinary lifetime of a lawyer to read the legal 
reports published in England and America. The same is true of the 
workson medicine and theology. The science of exegesis and the critical 
study of the evidences of Christianity are credited to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Men are nowliving who can remember that it was formerly deemed 
the chief duty of the student of theology to confirm the doctrines of Cal- 
vin, from the Bible, and to refute, in like manner, all objections brought 
against them. The panoply of past generations will not protect the soldier 
of the Cross to-day. He must meet the enemy in the open field, not only 
with weapons of ethereal temper, wielded with invincible force, but with 
weapons of earthly origin. Authority, tradition, and prescription avail 
little with men of science. Almost every periodical we take up has an 
article on the great controversy between science and religion. Prof. 
Tyndall has stated the ground of that dialectic warfare in a single para- 
graph. He says, ‘‘The order and energy of the universe I hold to be 
inherent and not imposed from without; the expression of fixed law and 
not of arbitrary will, exercised by what Carlyle would call an Almighty 
Clockmaker.” The true object of our worship, according to this philoso- 
pher, is law, not the law-giver ; evolution, and not a personal God, — and 
all the scientific world are going out to greet him. The student of the- 
ology must meet such men, not by denunciation, but by argument. The 
science of archeology, also, claims the attention of the learner. It must 
be studied, like natural history, from disinterred specimens, and illustrated 
by fossils. Indeed, there is a striking analogy between the physical his- 
tory of the globe and the moral history of its inhabitants. The age of 

hi 

sea “ Huge rotundity we tread upon” 

is determined by the remains of animals embedded in its rocky tablets. 
So the duration of man upon its surface and the progress of civilization are 
learned from works of art buried in the ruins of ancient cities. The cunei- 
form characters of Nineveh and Babylon, the hieroglyphics of Egypt, the 
tombs and temples of Thebes, Troy, Cyprus, Mycenz, Olympia, Ephesus, 
and Jerusalem have yielded up their records and sculptures to the investi- 
gations of the explorer. The chronology of the Bible respecting the age 
of the earth and of man upon it are now brought to the test of these wit- 
nesses recovered from the buried past. It is a startling fact that the 
larger part of the history of our race is written on the walls of tombs. 

Books upon paleontology are daily coming to hand which directly assail 
the Bible, and their arguments must be heard and answered. Theology is 
regarded by many as a fixed science. Its doctrines are not subject to 
change. They were established by Paul and republished by Calvin. But 
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if the doctrines admit no change, the opinions of men concerning them are 
modified by reading, study, and reflection. The first chapter of Genesis 
calls forth as many new comments to-day as it did when the geologists 
first began to question its chronology. Ingenious logicians profess to find 
in it the germs of all true science, as the naturalist finds the giant oak en- 
veloped in the acorn. But the concessions now made to scientists by 
learned exegetes would, under papal sway, have subjected the authors to 
penal fires, and under the rigid dogmatism among Protestants of an 
early day would have deposed them from the ministry. The time has 
passed when the discoveries of science (not its theories) can be met by a 
rebuke like that of the gentle Cowper, administered to the geologists, who 


“ Drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 
That He who made it and revealed its date 
To Moses was mistaken in its age.” 


The difficulties which atheists, materialists, and evolutionists present 
must be met either by appeals to admitted authorities, or by original inves- 
tigations. The young student has time for neither of these processes. 
He cannot reason without adequate knowledge ; for, ‘‘ What can we reason 
but from what we know?” Launched upon this shoreless ocean of doubt 
and controversy, he needs a competent pilot who has made careful obser- 
vations of the heavens, and can give him his true latitude and longitude. 
Prof. Fisher has consulted all known charts, and kindly offers his ser- 
vices to the young adventurer. Zhe Beginnings of Christianity} is an 
exceedingly valuable work, because it contains the results of long years 
of patient study; because it cites the best authorities on all disputed 
points ; and finally, because the author has no friend to exalt but truth, 
no enemy to destroy but error. By appealing to internal evidence alone, 
we discover, 1. That the work shows profound research. 2. It is written 
with great candor. 3. It displays a noble, Christian liberality. 4. It 
evinces a generous appreciation of all that is good and true in the domains 
of science. He states the objections of opponents in their full force, and 
meets them with sound arguments, and never with mere dogmatism. The 
object of the author is thus stated in his Preface: “I have undertaken, 
first, to describe the ancient Roman world, including both heathen and 
Jewish society, into which Christianity entered, and in which it first estab- 
lished itself ; secondly, to examine the New Testament documents, from 
which our knowledge of the beginnings of the Christian religion must be 
derived ; and thirdly, to discuss some of the most important topics con- 
nected with the life of Jesus in the apostolic age.” In surveying this 
wide field, he has made use of all the light which shines upon it, both in 
the Oriental and Occidental world. English exegetes, not very numerous 
nor profound, have been examined; German theologians, whose multi- 
tudinous voices are like the sound of many waters, have been summoned 
to testify in open court; Oriental sages and Greek and Roman philoso- 


1 See Scribner, Armstrong & Co., p. 66. 
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phers have reaffirmed the law of God written on their own hearts; and 
sometimes choice flowers of sentiment have been gathered from the gar- 
dens of old mythology. The author believes with Augustine that Chris- 
tianity is as old as creation; that God has never left himself without wit- 
ness in any age or nation ; and that the sages of the Old World may have 
received divine light from the omnipresent Spirit. If Abel could offer 
acceptable sacrifice, if Enoch could walk with God, and Noah become ‘“‘a 
preacher of righteousness ” without a written revelation, what forbids us 
to believe that Zoroaster, Buddha, or Socrates may have received light 
from “the inspiration of the Almighty”? It used to be thought that no 
good thing could be found in any heathen religion, and that if Plato 
uttered a noble sentiment, it must have been borrowed from Jeremiah or 
some one of the prophets; but such critics as Dean Stanley admit the 
obligations of the Jews themselves to the nations by whom they were con- 
quered. Prof. Fisher admits the deep interest he felt “in tracing the 
affinities between the noblest products of the poetry and philosophy of 
antiquity and the Christian faith.” In his view, also, the gradual develop- 
ment of the divine revelation contains a solution of the moral difficulties 
of the Old Testament. It is difficult to understand how thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Bible could have failed to admit this fact. Our Saviour 
repealed forever the laws of direct, personal retaliation and some of the 
ancient conditions of divorce, and gave as a reason for their former tolera- 
tion, “the hardness of their hearts”; and he said to his own disciples, 
“TI have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
Prof. Fisher, in the study of the New Testament, arrives at the following 
results : — 

1. “In Jesus, religion is actually realized in its perfection.” 

2. *In Christ, the revelation of God to and through man reaches its 
climax.” 

3. “‘In Christianity, the fundamental relations of God to the world are 
completely disclosed.” 

4. “ Through Christ, the kingdom of God actually attains its universal 
character.” 

The value of every heathen cultus is summed up in the following prop- 
ositions : — 

1. “It was religion. The subjective sentiments which enter into religion, 
as fear, reverence, gratitude, dependence, adoration, the spirit of prayer 
and supplication to the Deity, were there.” 

2. * There was a seeking after God in the heathen devotions.” 

3. “ The drift towards monotheism, which was due to the necessities of 
moral and religious feeling, as well as to intellectual progress, is dis- 
cerned from the Homeric days.” 

Prof. Fisher’s generous appreciation of the labors of critics whose 
views differ widely from his own is seen in the following remark: “ While 
I reject the extreme positions of the Tiibingen school, I should be the 
last to deny that directly or indirectly by its agency, and especially by the 
labors of the late Dr. Baur, a flood of light has been thrown upon the 
New Testament period.” 
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The topics treated of in this work cannot all be noticed in a brief 
review. The author discusses with great ability and fulness the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Gospels, and leaves every stone of the great 
and glorious temple of divine revelation in its place, contributing to the 
strength and perpetuity of the entire structure. A single canon of inter- 
pretation explains most of the difficulties of the Old Testament. It is 
thus stated: “The principle of the gradualness and partialness of divine 
revelation helps to explain events in Hebrew history which otherwise are 
perplexing.” The apparent discrepancies of the New Testament are 
ascribed to the difference of temperament, position, and object of the vari- 
ous writers. Thus considered, they neither destroy nor even disturb the 
harmony of the evangelists and apostles. Zhe Beginnings of Christian- 
zty is therefore commended to all who wish to give a reason of the faith 
that is in them. 1. Because it shows the relation of secular to sacred 
history. 2. It not only confirms the saying of the apostle, ‘‘ The law was 
our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ,” but proves conclusively that all 
the governments and religions on earth have co-operated with the law in 
the education of our race. 3. It exalts the Scriptures, giving new force 
to the great truths that “ salvation is of the Jews,” and that *‘ Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 


THE abundant Sunday-school literature which for years has been in 
weekly circulation among our young people ought to have corrected, nay, 
prevented the formation of that craving for sensational reading which is 
now so alarmingly claiming the attention of the pulpit and the press. 
One is logically led to infer that the fault must be in the character of the 
Sunday-school books themselves, and as rationally to conclude that at 
least one cause for the production of this legion of weak books may have 
been the nominal prices paid for this important class of literary work. 


THE favorable notices and rapid sale of such works as Links in 
Rebecca's Life and Echoing and Re-echoing, published by Messrs. D. 
Lothrop & Co., afford proof of excellence in the volumes and of enter- 
prise in the publishers. The writings of Mrs. Alden (“ Pansy”) are vivid 
records of the life of God in the soul of man, the dramatic interest invari- 
ably turning upon the triumph or defeat of Christian faith and principle ; 
and we may add, the books, generally,‘which bear the imprint of this firm, 
are calculated to exert a healthful influence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AmonG the remarkable books recently issued prominence should be 
given to the Voyage of the Challenger. 

At the suggestion of the Royal Society, the English government fitted 
out her Majesty’s Steamship “ Challenger,” for a cruise around the globe. 
The object of the voyage was the physical and biological exploration of 
the deep sea, briefly described as follows : — 

To ascertain, (1.) The physical conditions of the deep sea throughout all 
the great ocean-basins. (2.) The chemical constitution of the water at 


See D. Lothrop & Co., p. 365. 1 See Harper and Brothers, p. 477. 
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various depths from the surface to the bottom. (3.) The physical and 
chemical characters of the deposits. (4.) The distribution of organic life 
throughout the areas explored. For the accomplishment of these ends it 
was proposed that the government furnish, — 

(1.) Aship of sufficient size to afford accommodation and storage-room for 
sea-voyages of considerable length, and for probable absence of four years. 

(2.) A staff of scientific men qualified to take charge of the several 
branches of investigation. 

(3.) A supply of everything necessary for the collection of the objects of 
research, for the prosecution of the physical and chemical investigations, 
and for the study and preservation of the specimens of organic life. 

The ship fitted out for the expedition was a spar-decked corvette, of 
2,306 tons, with auxiliary steam, to 1234 horse-power. Beside the staff of 
navy Officers in command, there was a civilian scientific staff, consisting 
of Prof. C. Wyville Thompson, as director, a secretary, three naturalists, 
and a chemist. 

The voyage extended from December, 1872, to May, 1876. During this 
period they traversed a distance of 68,890 nautical miles, and established 
362 observing stations. 

The year 1873 and the early part of 1876 were spent on the Atlantic 
Ocean, and to this part of the cruise the two volumes of Prof. Thompson 
are devoted ; hence, the secondary title of the volumes is 7%e Atlantic. In 
these volumes the distinguished explorer professes to give only a prelimi- 
nary account of the general results of the voyage. A popular cast is given 
to the record by combining with the scientific results of the expedition 
brief historic accounts of the places visited, and a description of their 
present condition. 

An illustration of the scientific results reached is seen in the statement 
that the mean depth of the Atlantic is a little over 2,000 fathoms. The 
greatest depth known is a little to the north of the Virgin Islands, where it 
reaches 3,875 fathoms. An elevated ridge, rising to an average height of 
about 1,900 fathoms below the surface, traverses the bed of the North and 
South Atlantic, and divides it into three basins,—an eastern, which ex- 
tends from the West of Ireland nearly to the Cape of Good Hope, with an 
average depth along the middle line of 2,500 fathoms; a northwestern 
basis occupying the great bight of the American continent; and a gulf 
running up the coast of South America, as far as Cape Orange, and open 
to the southward ; the two latter having an average depth of 3,000 fathoms. 

In going from Teneriffe to Sombrero, a distance of 2,700 miles, it was 
found that the bed of the sea was covered as follows: 80 miles of vol- 
canic mud and sand, 1,900 miles of red clay, and 720 miles of globigerina 
ooze. 

It is impossible, with our limits, to give any further illustration of the 
scientific contents of these volumes. The work is enriched with 168 
wood-cuts, vignettes, and 42 plates, and the whole style is elegant. 


THE genius of a publishing firm is often displayed in the form in which 
it issues its books. Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co. have added to 
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their attractive series of small volumes, a set of Artist Biographies, eight 
volumes being already issued.! 

In the announcement of the series, the publishers state that “ the growth 
of a popular interest in art and its history has been very rapid during the 
last decade of American life, and is still in progress. This interest is 
especially directed toward the lives of artists themselves ; and a general 
demand exists for a uniform series of biographies of those most eminent, 
which shall possess the qualities of reliability, compactness, and cheap- 
ness.” 

This series is in style similar to that of “ Little Classics ” and “* Poems 
of Places,” and one of these volumes is just what a summer traveller would 
delight to carry in his pocket to render a leisure hour pleasant and 
profitable. 


The English Congregational Year Book for 1878 is a thick, small 
octavo of four hundred and eighty pages, with about seventy-five pages of 
advertisements also included between its stiff pasteboard covers. It is 
the thirty-second volume, thirty of which have been edited by Rev. Rob- 
ert Ashton. Its contents are arranged in twelve parts, following a pre- 
liminary of thirty pages, which includes an almanac and calendar, postal 
regulations and constitution, officers, etc., of the Congregational Union. 

Part I reports the proceedings of the annual and autumnal meetings 
of the Union. The two addresses of the chairman, Henry Richards, Esq., 
M. P., are given in full; one on “The Relations of the Temporal and 
Spiritual Power in the Different Nations of Europe,” and the other on 
“The Application of Christianity to Politics.” Seven papers are also in- 
cluded on the following topics : — 

(1.) On the demand for systematic, aggressive work on the part of the 
churches in view of their loyalty to Christ, and of the spiritual condition 
of the people, both in towns and rural districts; (2.) Evangelistic and 
aggressive work, the importance of its being connected with and controlled 
by the churches and at the autumnal meeting. (3.) Annual curacies sus- 
tained by students in the first year after their leaving college; (4.) The 
present duty of the churches in regard to the service of song; (5.) Desir- 
able reforms in our college system; (6.) The use of county union machinery 
for the organization of preaching tours; “(7.) How to meet the unchristian 
and antichristian teaching of the day (by Principal Fairbairn); the latter 
followed by an address by Prof. Henry Griffiths on the same subject. 

Part II is devoted to Congregational unions and associations, under 
the heads of “ England,” “ Wales,” ‘* Scotland,” “ Ireland,” ‘‘ Colonies,”’ 
and ‘‘ Foreign,” giving, (1.) The board of Congregational ministers resi- 
dent in and. about the cities of London and Westminster, who number 
two hundred and thirty-nine; and (2.) London Congregational ministers, 
not in the previous list, one hundred and thirty-seven innumber. Then, 
(3.) Congregational churches and chapels in London and its environs, 
two hundred and forty-three in all;. and (4.) County and District Associ- 
ations. Here follow one hundred and twenty-six short lists of churches, 


1 See Houghton, Osgood & Company, p. 477. 
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with the year of organization and the name of the minister; (5.) Removals, 
Resignations, New Settlements and Ordinations, without dates, fill out 
this part. 

Part III contains alphabetical lists of ministers in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, each separate; and there is added a list of churches 
in the Evangelical union of Scotland. Why this was not included in the 
previous part is not clear. 

Part IV is devoted to churches and ministers in the colonies, on the 
continent, and in heathen lands, embracing several more short lists. 

Part V devotes sixty pages to the memory of seventy-four deceased 
ministers. 

Part VI describes eighteen Congregational colleges. 

Part VII, various schools, boards, and other institutions. 

Part VIII, Provident funds’ societies and schools not exclusively Con- 
gregational. 

Part IX includes lists of new churches, chapels, schools, etc., with 
architectural descriptions of buildings, and a dozen or more engravings. 

Part X relates to a peculiar London body, in which the ministers of 
Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyterian boards are united; Dr. Wil- 
liams’ library; registrates, a list of the various religious sects reported 
to the Registrar-General, which number one hundred and fifty (our last 
census enumerates 25); and a register of books and pamphlets by Con- 
gregational ministers and of Congregational periodicals. The appendix 
contains a report of a special committee on intemperance; an article on 
Disestablishment of the Church of England; two pages of statistical 
summaries, and a Too-Late List. 

As a whole, the impression made by this volume on the average Amer- 
ican, in pursuit. of information, is rather bewildering. The arrangement 
is not clear, and he may spend a good deal of time in searching for what 
he wants ; and when found, it is very likely to prove too indefinite for his 
use. The lack of exact data'surprises him. Rarely is a date given in full, 
and often it is wanting. The membership of the churches is an unknown 
quantity. Two years ago the churches in Wales and Canada had their 
members given, but this year we look even for these in vain. Dorsetshire 
stands alone in reporting its membership in this Year-Book. There must 
be some hero for a statistical secretary in that county. And the art of 
reducing many lists to few, and the few to fewer, is one in which there is 
room for our English friend to improve. To search through seventy-five 
lists for the chance of finding a particular church is discouraging work. 
Of course the addresses, essays, and many details of this volume are 
adapted to win high respect and warm regard for the brethren who are so 
abundant and earnest in their labors for Christ, in England; but if they 
would report themselves and their work more definitely, we believe they 
would add to the effectiveness of it. Certainly our American churches 
would feel that they had taken a long step backward if they were remitted 
to annual statistics no more full and exact. 
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LL. D., June 12, 1878. 8vo. pp. 29. 

The Propriety of Acknowledging the Lord in all our Ways. The Baccalaureate 
Sermon preached before the College of New Jersey, June 16, 1878. By James 
McCosh, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. pp. 26. 

The Pastors of New Hampshire, Congregational and Presbyterian. A Chrono- 
logical Table of the Beginning and Ending of their Pastorates. By Henry A. 
Hazen. 1878. 8vo. pp. 34. 

The Study of Modern Languages, Thorough Method v. Natural Method. A 
Letter to Dr. Le Sauveur. By J. Lévy. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1878. 
16mo. pp. 26. 

The Year-Book of the Unitarian Congregational Churches, for 1878. With Cal- 
endar adapted for'Use throughout the Country. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association, 7 Tremont Place. 1I2mo. pp. 64. 

New and Decisive Evidence of the Mode of Baptism. By Rev. Isaac E. Heaton, 
Fremont, Neb. 8vo. pp. 100. 30 cents. 

The Confession of Faith, and Covenant of the First Congregational Church in 
North Brookfield, Mass., with a Catalogue of the Members, from its Organiza- 
tion, May 28, 1752, to Jan. 1, 1878. 16mo. pp. 79. 

Manual of the First Congregational Church, Ashburnham, Mass., 1878. 

Manual of the Second Congregational Church of Oberlin, O. 1878. 32mo. 
PP- 34+ 

Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Mercantile Library Company, of Philadelphia. 
January, 1878. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Report of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, for the year ending April 1, 
1878, 16mo. pp. 72. 

Fourth Annual Report of the American College and Education Society, May 28, 
1878. 8vo. pp. 61. 

Catalogue of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 1878. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Amherst College Triennial Catalogue, 1878. 8vo. pp. 138. 
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The Peculiar Need of Caution in approbating and ordaining Congregational 
Ministers. — In the remarks which we offer on this theme, we assume, First, That 
Congregationalists form an ecclesiastical denomination, and that the public inter- 
ests require the existence of such a denomination. Secondly, That the Congrega- 
tionalists have been distinguished from time immemorial by their free and 
intelligent adoption of a distinctive, harmonious evangelical faith. 7Zhirdly, 
That they have depended for the maintenance of this faith upon the instrumental- 
ity of the Divine word, preached by men who have felt their dependence on the 
Divine Spirit. Congregationalists have not depended on the authority of presby- 
teries or bishops, but on the good sense and the pious feeling of the churches in 
securing pastors able and willing to defend the evangelical system which has been 
the glory of our denomination, Congregationalists have insisted on credible 
evidence of piety as a condition of church membership; some other denominations 
have admitted to their communion all baptized adults, whether they give evidence 
of piety or not. These other denominations have flourished without any special 
care for the orthodoxy of their preachers; they have other aids on which to 
depend. Their example is norule for us. Fourthly, That we may easily prevent 
a man from entering our ministry, when we cannot without difficulty exclude him 
after he has entered it. We may sometimes wisely suffer an evil to continue, 
when we cannot wisely allow it to begin. /i/th/y, That we must distinguish be- 
tween a rule and an exception. In some peculiar church and with some peculiar 
minister we may pursue a course which would ruin us if we made that course 
general. 

With these words of preface we remark : — 

I. That as Congregationalists we should exercise a peculiar degree of caution 
in admitting a man into our ministry is necessary for the ézfluence of our denomi- 
nation. We depend, more than other denominations, on the character of our 
ministers. The Roman Catholic Church will retain its power while its clergy are 
ignorant men. It derives an authority from its gorgeous ceremonial. The Epis- 
copal Church derives a vast influence from its liturgical forms. Its clergy may 
favor Calvinism or Arminianism, the views of John Newton or of Dean Stanley; 
still to all external appearance the church remains the same. The German pastors 
using the Lutheran liturgy may be neologists, pantheists, atheists, and the multi- 
tude of their hearers will not notice it. Such has been the fact, and the Lutheran 
Church has yet retained its power. The Congregational denomination cannot do 
this. It depends in large degree upon its pulpit. Let its ministers be ignorant 
men, and its power is gone. So it is gone, if one class of its ministers preach 
Unitarianism; another, Universalism; one class, the entire depravity of man by 
nature; another class, the native holiness of some men. The denomination ought 
to exert an influence through its press. Will men unite in sustaining a Publication 
Society when they are entirely uncertain whether the books of this society will 
favor or oppose the doctrine of Biblical inspiration? Will they unite in publish- 
ing volumes “on both sides” of the controversy, building up and tearing down 
the same old edifice? The report comes to us that some of the Congregational 
clergy in England are substantially deists. We do not vouch for the report. If 
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it be true, however, the influence of the denomination in England must be 
impaired. This influence has been derived from the sound, spiritual faith of its 
Owens in former years, and its Hendersons in more recent times. A Congrega- 
tional neologist may be a very respectable man, an eminent scholar, an eloquent 
preacher; but he should unite himself with the party of neologists, or else he should 
take the position of an independent; he should not impose himself upon a denom- 
ination which does aim, and should aim, to preserve its historical character and its 
recognized influence. By cleaving to this denomination he in a measure deprives 
it of its rights by depriving it of its reputation. Its historical character gives it 
an influence; when the one is lessened the other suffers. The influence has been 
dearly bought, and ought not to be cheaply surrendered. 

II. That as Congregationalists we should exercise a peculiar degree of caution 
in admitting a man into our ministry is necessary for the very existence of our 
denomination. If a Methodist preacher advance doctrines antagonistic to the 
Wesleyan faith, he can be quickly arrested bythe bishops. The Methodists have 
a ‘strong attachment to their system of discipline. So are the hierarchical de- 
nominations in love with their imposing schemes of government. The Congre- 
gationalists have no hierarchy which “can make quick work” with a disorganizer. 
They are bound together by their intelligent regard for one system of faith. They 
have been distinguished by this, and not by church authority. They can prevent an 
evil much more easily than they can cure it. The objection to them as a denomi- 
nation has been that they have no visible badge of union. The Baptists are Con- 
gregationalists in their polity, but they have an external sign of their brotherhood. 
They are held in strong union by this sign. The eye affects the heart. The cleri- 
cal robes of the Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches form a bond of union, 
the power of which we do not often recognize. Wherever the Romanist wanders 
he sees in his church the same altar-form and lighted candles, hears the same 
“Gloria Patria” and “ Dominus Vobiscum,” and feels at home, and therefore loves 
his mother church. The Congregationalists have been united in one system of 
pulpit instruction, in the substance of one scheme of doctrine, in an intelligent ad- 
herence to one set of truths. Their love to their denomination has been derived 
from the fact that the denomination has insisted, not upon the forms. of worship, 
but on the essentials of the faith; not upon shibboleths, but upon sound princi- 
ples; that it has encouraged independent thought, while it has required an adhe- 
sion to the main truths of the Bible; that it has not exalted theories above 
doctrines, philosophical speculations above revealed verities, while it has 
adhered to the verities themselves. 

The attachment of Congregationalists to their denomination has not been de- 
rived from its /icense as distinct from its liberty, — not from its readiness to accept 
any kind of belief as distinct from the true belief. The denomination will be dis- 
integrated when it admits into its ministry men who do not believe the Bible to 
be inspired, and do not believe that all men must be radically changed in this life, 
in order to be saved in the ‘life to come. A New England father and mother 
emigrate to a Western State; they desire to bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; they know what the Methodist minister of their new 
city will preach, what the Baptist will preach, what the Presbyterian will preach; 
the substance of this is written down in the books which are given the emigrants 
to read. But what the Congregational minister will preach they may be supposed 
not to know. ‘Their pastor in Vermont preached the doctrines found in such works 
as those of Dr. Dwight; but the pastor in the new city may be supposed to 
preach the doctrines found in the works of Hosea Ballou. How long, on this sup- 
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position, will the New England emigrants subject their families to the influence of 
a Congregational ministry? They well prefer a certainty to an uncertainty; will 
go to a Baptist church with immersion rather than a Congregational church with 
Universalism. They will adopt the cry, “ Save himself who can,” rather than re- 
main in a denomination whose ministers may preach “ one thing or another as the 
fit takes them.” 

Here, then, is the argument : We have no church officers who can summarily 
silence a minister subverting our common faith, the machinery which we have for 
excluding heretics from our pulpits is cumbrous and slow; therefore, we need a 
peculiar degree of caution in not admitting into our ministry men who discard the 
truths which are essential to the integrity of our doctrinal system. We must re- 
gard the evidence of substantial orthodoxy in the minister as we regard the evidence 
of substantial piety in the church member. 

Do we thus interfere with the freedom of these heterodox men? They are free 
to proclaim their views, but they cannot honorably make use of the mame, “ Con- 
gregationalist,” in proclaiming views which Congregationalists have suffered much 
and long in opposing; they cannot honorably make use of funds which were given 
to oppose the system which they advocate. 

Do we thus discourage men from seeking the truth? Men have no special love 
for the truth who are unwilling to seek it unless under the protecting wing of a 
denomination which they are injuring. If they wish to avail themselves of asso- 
ciation with a denomination which they respect, they should hold to those truths 
which have given to the denomination its respectability. If we will not defend 
what we deem the truth unless the denomination which we are opposing will pay 
our salary, we love the truth less and the salary more. 


Historic Liberalism. — We would call attention to the statement, on the 43Ist 
page, of the position taken in 1801 by a church which wished to shield the hetero- 
doxy of its pastor. The declaration, respecting the creed of the church and its 
uses, suggests, in connection with recent events, that “history repeats itself.” 
The Unitarian Review, giving notes on the ‘‘ Orthodox Discussion of Future Retri- 
bution,” says, “ There is, indeed, little that is novel to liberal Christians in this 
discussion, except the new state of the parties.” (May, 1878, p. 571.) It adds, 
“ The Scriptural line of argument in the recent publications of Canon Farrar and 
Dr. Whiton is the one familiar to our readers in the works of Starr King, James 
Freeman Clarke, and others.” (p. 572.) Ina notice of Dr. Whiton’s book, “Is 
Eternal Punishment Endless?” the same Review recognizes the fact that “the 
author of this book states in a hundred pages the viewof this subject which has 
been generally held by Unitarian scholars, and that his interpretation of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, concerning the nature and duration of future 
punishment, is that which is held probably by nine tenths of the readers of this 
Review.” (July, 1878, p. 110.) — 

The plea for license under the name of “ liberty,”— the talk about “the Bible 
our only creed,” ‘‘ growth” and “ progress,” — is only a revival, in new quarters, 
of the watchwords of unevangelical men with whom our fathers contended a half- 
century ago. 


Ministers gone from us to other Denominations. — We have been accustomed 
once a year to give a list of ministers received from other denominations. In our 
last number we gave a list of those who had left us within a few years, indicating 
the denominations which they had joined, thus rendering the statistical informa- 
tion given by the QUARTERLY more complete. We beg the pardon of those whose 
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names should have been included, but were inadvertently omitted. To make the 
list perfect, so far as we are able at the present time, we add to it the following: — 


Hiram Carlton, West Barnstable, Mass., Episcopalian. 
Joseph T. Cook, Maquoketa, Ia., Episcopalian. 
Frederick A. Fisk, Raynham, Mass., Episcopalian. 
Benjamin Judkins, Keokuk, Ia., Episcopalian. 

L. Delos Mansfield, Chicago, Ill., Episcopalian. 

William H. H. Murray, Boston, Mass., Independent. 
Frederick Palmer, Revere, Mass., Episcopalian. 

Edward N. Reed, Springfield, Mass., Reformed (Dutch). 
Matson M. Smith, Bridgeport, Conn., Episcopalian. 
Charles C. Tiffany, New Haven, Conn., Episcopalian. 


The residences of the thirty persons named, when connected with our denomi- 
nation, seem to have been as follows: Connecticut, 4; Illinois, 3; Iowa, 3 ; 
Maine, 1; Massachusetts, 12; Michigan, 1; Missouri, 2; New Hampshire, 1 ; 
New York, 2; Wisconsin, 1. 

The denominations to which they have gone, and the number added to each are 
as follows : Episcopalian, 13; Independent, 2; Radical, 1 ; Reformed (Dutch), 1; 
Unitarian, 12 ; Universalist, 1. 


The National Council and the Proposed Year-Book. — The National Council, at 
its recent session in Detroit, adopted the following action : — 

“Resolved, That an annual compilation of the statistics of our churches through- 
out the country, and especially an accurate and complete list of ministers in 
fellowship, should be published under the sanction of this Council. 

“To meet the requirements of this resolution and the treasurer’s report, your 
committee embody their recommendations in the following resolutions : — 

“* Resolved, 1. That the necessary expenses of the Council, publishing of min- 
utes, statistics, etc., should be met by its constituent bodies ; and that the Coun- 
cil request the several State associations and conferences to solicit contributions 
amounting to one cent per member of their respective churches, and remit the 
same to the treasurer of this Council. 

“ Resolved, 2. That the publishing committee, increased in number to five 
members, shall have the charge and oversight of the publishing of the doings of 
the Council, the compilation and publication of statistics, and the distribution of 
the same. 

“ Resolved, 3. That if the publishing committee find it desirable to issue the 
annual statistics and lists of ministers for free distribution, one to each church in 
our fellowship, then, in the succeeding two years, the treasurer may ask for a con- 
tribution not exceeding one half cent from each member in each of those years, 
for that purpose.” 

The publishing committee of the Council have recently announced that, “ In 
the exercise of the discretion confided to them, they have voted to request of the 
churches an additional cent for 1879 and 1880, with the vote that one copy of thes 
contemplated year-book shall not only (as directed) be given to ‘every church in 
our fellowship,’ but also one to every minister on our list.” 

The above action of the Council and of the Committee renders it impracticable 
to continue the QUARTERLY in its present form, and necessitates its sale. The 
result will be communicated in our October number. Meanwhile we request all 
our subscribers who are in arrears to forward at their earliest convenience the 
amount due on their subscription. 
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CHURCHES FORMED. 


ABBERVILLE, La., April 1, Union Chapel, 
21 members. ‘ 
ADAMBVILLE, Wis., April 21, 28 mem- 


rs. ’ 
BUFFALO TOWNSHIP, Kan., March 28. 


—- Minn., April 24, 26 mem- 
ers. 
DAVID’S CITY, Neb., May 24, 14 mem- 


rs. 
DELMORE, Kan., 17 members. 
GRAND MEADOW, Minn., April 11, 7 


members. 

JOYFIELD, Mich., April 4. 

LU VERNE and CLINTON, Minn., June 
12, 11 members. 

MORRISTOWN, Minn., May 5, 11 mem. 


bers. 
NEWLAND, Neb., June 7,8 members. 
NORTH JOHNSTOWN, Mich., May 15, 


11 members. 
ROCK RAPIDS, Ia., June 13, 7 members. 
VALLEY SPRINGS, Dak. Ter., June 11, 
15 members. 
WINSLOW, IIL, April 11. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 


BARTLETT, HAMILTON M., over the 
Ch. in Pomfret, Ct., May 22. Sermon 
by Rev. William W. Woodworth, of 
Berlin. rary) ned by Rev. Hor- 
ace Winslow, of Willimantic. 

CALHOUN, CHARLES W., to the work 
of the Ministry, inWilliamstown, Mass., 
May7. Sermon by Rev. Mark Hopkins, 
D. D., of Williamstown.  Ordainin: 
a by Rev. Albert C. Sewall, o 

illiamstown. 

CASH, ELIJAH, to the work of the Min- 
istry, in East Johnstown, Mich., May 
14. Sermon by Rev. August F. Bruske, 
of Charlotte. 

CHURCH, JAMES C., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Gill, Mass., June 13. Ser- 
mos by Rev. P.M.McDonald. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. Wellington Newell, 
of Greenfield. 

CLARK, DANIEL QO., over the Ch. in 
New Sharon, Me., June 1l. Sermon by 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, p. D., of Bangor 


age 

CLARK, LLIAM W., to the work of 
the Ministry, in Painesville, O., April 
19. Sermon by Rev. William Kincaid, 
of Oberlin. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
John M. Ellis, of Oberlin Seminary. 

DRAHMS, A.., to the work of the Ministry, 
in Oakland, Cal., April 23. Sermon by 

* Rev. Joseph A. Benton, pd. D., of Oak- 
land, Ordaining prayer by Rev. George 
A. Mooar, D. D., of Oakland. ‘ 

ELY, WILLIAM B., to the work of the 
Ministry, in San Francisco, Cal., April 
26. Sermon by Rev. John K. McLean, 
D. D., of Oakland Seminary. . Ordaining 
prayer by Rev. Andrew L. Stone, D.v., 
of San Francisco, 

EMMUNS, ABRAM &,., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 16. 


Sermon by Rev. J. Clement French, 
D. D., of Brooklyn. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Hugh 8. Carpenter, D. D., of 


yg 

FIELD, RICHARD E., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 12, 
Sermon by Rev. William M. Taylor, 
D. D., of New York City. Ordaining 

rayer by Rev. David B. Coe, D. D., of 

, ew York City. 

FORBES, JESSE F., over the Ch, in War- 
ren, Mass., May 1. Sermon by Rev. 
Julius H. Seelye, D. D., of Amherst Col- 
lege. Ordaining prayer by Rev. N. P. 
Pierce, D. D., of Warren. 

HOLMAN, WILLIAM H., over the Ch. in 
Southport, Ct., June 12. Sermon by 
Rev. William Adams, D. D., of Union 
Seminary, N.Y. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Homer N. Dunning, of South Nor. 


walk. 

IRLAND, 8. CARL, to the work of the 
Ministry, ia Beardstown, Ill., April 16. 
Sermon by Rev. Eli Corwin, bD. D., of 
springfield. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Robert Nourse, of Springfield. 

KELLOGG, G. N., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Jewett City, Ct., June 19, 
Sermon by Rev. William 8. Palmer, of 
Norwich. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Thomas L. Shi men, of Jewett City 

KIDDER, SAMUEL T., to the work of 
the Ministry, in Saugue, Mass., April 
17. Sermon by Rev. Edmund K. Al- 
den, D. D.,of Boston. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Francis V. Tenney, of Saugus 
Centre. 

KIRKLAND, ALEXANDER 4., to the 
work of the Ministry, in New Lots, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 3. Sermon and 
a ae er by Rev. Joseph Wild, 
D. D., of Brooklyn. 

LIBBY, ISAAC H., over the Ch. in Chat- 
ham, N.H., and Stow, Me., in Chatham, 
May 17. Sermon by Rev. Javan K. 
Maso», D. D., of Fryeburg, Me. 

LOBA, JEAN F., to the work of the Min- 
istry, in Kankakee, Ill., April17. Ser- 
mon by Rev. James T. Hyde, D. D., of 
Chicago Seminary. Ordaining prayer 
by a Benjamin F. Worrell, of Ran- 


toul. 

MARVIN, FREDERICK R., over the Che 
in Middletown, N. Y., Apri] 18. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Warren Hathaway, of 
Washingtonville. Ordaining ty, ed by 
Rev. Coles Wilkins, of Howell’s Depot. 

McFARLAND, WILLIAM D.,to the work 
of the Ministry, in Hartford, Ct., June 
17. Sermon by Rev. William 5. Karr, 
D. D., of Hartford Seminary. Ordain- 

rayer by Rev. George A. Bowman, 
Windsor. 

McLEAN, CALVIN B., to the work of the 
Ministry, in New Boston, Mass., June 
5. Sermon by Rev. Allen McLean, of 
Litchfield, Ct. Ordaining prayer by 

Rev. E. Bradbury. 

PETTEE, JAMKS H., to the work of the 
Mini-try, in Manchester, N. H., May 8. 
Ordaining prayer by Kev. Cyrus W. 
Wallace, D. D., of Manchester. 
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RICHARDSON, C. JEROME, to the work 
of the Ministry, in Rockwell, Ia., May 
22. Sermon by Rev. Perrin B. Fisk, 
of Lake City, Minn. Ordaining prayer 
eee Bates, of Eldora. 
RICHMOND, JAMES, over the Ch. in Le 
Rayeville, Pa., June4. Sermon by Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, N. Y. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Alexander D. 
Stowell, of Nichols, N. Y. 
AN, ANDREW J., over the Ch. 
in Hebron, Ct. Sermon by Rev. F. R. 
Brace. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Fred- 
erick D. Avery, of Columbia. 
THOMAS, LE J., over the Ch. in 
Castine, Me., June 18. Sermon by Rev. 
Gostge W. Field, D. D., of Bangor. 
Ordajining prayer by Rev. Sewell Ten- 
ney, D. D., of Ellsworth. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED. 


BISBEE, Rev. MARVIN D, over the 
Chapel Ch. in Cambridgeport, Mass., 
April 18. Sermon by Kev. James 8. 
Hoyt, D. D., of Cambridgeport. Install- 
ing prayer by Rev. Albert Bryant, of 

est Somerville, 

CARPENTER, Rev. HUGH §,, D. D., over 
the Bedford -Ch. in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
April 11. Sermon by Rev. Henry M. 
Scudder, D. D., of Brooklyn. 

CARRUTHERS, Rev. WILLIAM, over the 
Ch. in Fairhaven, Masr., June ll. Ser- 
mon by Reyv., Phillips Brooks, D. D., of 
Boston. 

DANA, Rey. MALCOLM McG., D. D., over 
the Ch. in St. Paul, Minn., May 9. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Constans L. Goodell, D.D., 
of St. Louis, Mo. Installing prayer by 
Rev. John H. Morley, of Winona. 

EASTMAN, Rev. SAMUEL E., over the 
York St. Ch. in Newport, Ky., April 17. 
Sermon by Rev. Charles H. Daniels, of 
Cincinnati, O. Installing prayer by 
Rev. John H. Young, of Ironton, 0. 

EWELL, Rev. JOHN L., over the 2d Ch. 
in Millbury, ‘Mass., April 16. Sermon 
by Rev. Daniel Merriman, of Worcester. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Daniel R. 
Cady, D. D., of Westboro’. 

GORDUN, Rev. CHARLES E., over the 
Ch. in East Hardwick, Vt, June 19. 
Sermon by Rev. Henry W. Jones, of St. 
Johnsbury. 

HALLEY, Rev. EBEN, over the Ch. in 
Binghamton, N. Y., May 7. Sermon by 
Rev. Ebenezer Halley, D.p., of Albany. 
Installing prayer by Rev. John C. Hol- 
brook, D. D., of Syracuse. 

HARRINGTON, Rev. CHARLES E., over 
the South Ch., Concord. N. H.., Apeit 
18. Sermon by Rev. William M. Bar- 
bour, D. D., of Yale Seminary, Ct. 

HOFFMAN, Kev. JOHN H., over the Ch. 
in Henniker, N. H., June 7. Sermon by 
Rev. Clarendon A. Stone, of Hopkinton, 
Installing prayer by Rev. Harry Brick- 
ett, of Hillsboro’ Bridge. 

OLMAN, Rev. WILLIAM H., over the 
Ch. in Southport (Fairfield) ,Ct., June 12. 

KELSEY, Rev. HIRAM L., over the Ist 
Ch. in Brockton, Mass., April 8. Ser- 
mon + Rev. Reuen Thomas, of Brook: 
line. Installing prayer by Rev. George 
F. Stanton, of South Weymouth. 
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KERR, Rev.. ROBERT, over the Ch. in 
Mitchell, Ia., we 24. Sermon by Rev. 
Truman O. Douglass, of Osage. Install- 
ing prayer by Rev. E. C. Moulton, of 


Mason City. 

LANE, Rev. JOHN W., over the Ch. in 
North Hadley, Mass., May 1. Sermon 
by Rev. Gordon Hall, p. p., of North. 
ampton. Installing prayer by Rev. Ed- 
ward 8. Dwight, D. D., of Hadley. 

LITTLE, Rev. ARTHUR, over the New 
England Ch. in Chicago, Ill., June 18. 
Sermon by Rev. Truman M. Post, D. D., 
of St. Louis, Mo. Installing prayer by 

Franklin W. Fisk, D. D., of Chi- 


cago Seminary. 

MEREDITH, Rev. RICHARD, over the 
Ch. in East Hartford, Ct., April 17. 
Sermon by Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, 
D. D., of Hartford. Installing prayer by 
Rev. Aaron C. Adams, of Wethersfield. 

MORONG, Rev. THOMAS, over the Ch. in 
Ashland, Mass., June 12. Sermon by 
Rev. Albert H. Plumb, of Boston High- 
lands. Installing prayer by Rev. George 
M. Adams, of Holliston. 

PHIPPS, Rev. GEORGE G., over the Ch. 
in Newton Highlands, April 4. Sermon 
by Rev. John L. Withrow, D. D., of Bos- 
ton. Installing prayer by Rev. Daniel 
L. Furber, D. D., of Newton Centre. 

PINKERTON, Rev. ADAM, over the Ch. 
in Arena, Wis., April 4. Sermon by 
Rev. Henry A. Miner, of Madison. In- 
stalling prayer by Rev. E. C. Stickel, of 


Mazomanie. 

RUSSELL, Rev. FRANK, over the Ist Ch. 
in Manefield. O.. May 15. Sermon by 
Rev. Robert G. Hutchins, D. D., of Co- 
lumbus. Installing prayer by Rev. Ed- 
win R. Burrows, of Mount Vernon. 

SULLIVAN, Rev. Z. T., over the Porter 

h. in Brockton, Mass., May 2. Sermon 

y Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D. D., of Do- 
ver, N. H. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Matthew C. Julien, of New Bedford. 

TAYLOR, Rev. JOHN P., over the 2d Ch. 
in New London, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
Adolphus A. J. Behrends, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Installing prayer by Rev. 
William 8. Palmer, of Norwich. 

TITSWORTH, Rev. A. JUDSON, over 
the lst Ch. in Chelsea, Mass., Juae 20. 
Sermon by Rev. Edward A. Reed, of 
Springfield. Installing prayer by Kev. 
Albert H. Plumb, of Boston Highlands. 

YAGER, Rev. GRANVILLE, over the 2d 
Ch. in Oohasset, Mass., June 20. Scr- 
mon by Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, of 
Boston. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Ebenezer Alden, Jr., of Marshfield. 


MINISTERS DISMISSED. 


ATKINS, Rev. DOANE R., from the Ch. 
in Westbrook, Ct., March 27. 

BROWN, Rev. WILLIAM B., p.D, from 
the 1st Ch. in Newark, N. J., May 2. 

CUSHMAN, Rev. CHESTER L., from the 
Ch. in Phillipston, Mass., April 9. 

DAVIS, mig ay pt) from the Ch. ia 
Granby, Maas., Ma " 

DILLEY, Rev. ALEXANDER B., from 
the Ch, in Greene, N. Y., May 1. 

FRASER, Rev. JOHN G., from the Ch. in 
East Toledo, O., April 30. 
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malar Rev. EBEN, from the Seventh 
it. Ch. in Cincinnati, O., April 9 

HERRICK, Rev. JOHN R. +9 De Dey from the 
Ch. in South ent Mass., April 16. 

IVES. Rev. ALFRED E., from the Ch. in 
Castine. Me., June 18. 

MALLORY. Rev. R. ag ap from the 
Ch. in Madang nr Pa., April 25. 

MORSE, Rev. CHA 8 F. ‘on the Ch. 
in Thetford, Vt., ets 

PHIPPS, Rev. GEORGE a. from the Ch. 
in Wellesley, Mass. 

REED, Rev. Apu ¢ C. from the Ch. in 
Flushing, L. I., Apri 

RUSSELL, Rev. FRANK, from the 1st Ch. 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., April 23. 

8T. JOHN, Rev. JOSEP » from the Chs. 
in Searsport and Sandy Point, Me., 


td 24. 

STEVENS, Rev. MOODY A., from the 2d 
. in Cohasset, Mass., June 20. 
TITSWORTH, Rev. A. JUDSON, from 

the 1st Ch. in Westfield, Mass., June 18. 


MINISTERS MARBIED. 


AIKEN— ANDRUS. In Pawlet, Vt., May 
16, Rev. John F. Aiken to Miss Addie 
Andrus, both of Pawlet. 

ALLEN — MERRILL. In Cambridge, 
Mass., June 1%, Rev. Fred. Lyman 
Allen, of Walpole, N. H., to Miss C. 
Adelaide Merrill, of Auburndale. 

CHAMBERLAIN — WHITWORTH. In 
Hartford, Ct., April 2, Rev. Charles 
Chamberlain to Miss Elizabeth Whit- 
worth, both of East Granby. 

DYER— MANN. ape gp melee 
Nathan T. Dyer, of Middleboro’, 
Miss Hattie Mann, of Franklin. 

HALEY—PLUMMER. In Milton, N. H., 
May 1, Rev. Frank Haley to Miss Sarah 
Plummer, of Milton. 

HALLEY — BURT. In Cincinnati, O., 
May 14, 2 Eben Halle 2 of Bing: 
hamton, N. Y., to Miss Henrietta C. 
Burt, of Cincinnati. 

HICKS —BARRETT. In Woodstock, Vt., 
June 18, Rev. Lewis W. Hicks to Miss 
Lizzie H. Barrett, both of Woodstock. 

HINCKS — THURSTON. In Saybrook, 
Ct., April 4, Rev. John H. Hincks, of 
Montpelier, Vt., to Miss Jennie K. 
Thurston, of — 

HOOD — GARDNER. In 


Hingham, 
Mass., June 6, Rev. Edward C. Hood 
to Miss Carrie C. Gardiner, both of 


Hingham. 

McLEAN — OOIT. In Litchfield, Ct., 
— 18, Rev. Allen McLean to Miss 

nny Coit, both of Litchfield. 
PICKETT — RIDER. In Wilton, Ia., 
April 18, Rev. Joseph W. Pickett, of 
Colorado Springs, Col., to Mrs. 8. B. 

Rider, of Wilton. 
= D— CHILDS. In_ Byfield, 
gy: May 13, Rev. James Richmond, 
of Le Rayville, Pa., to Miss Clara 
Childs, of Byfield. 


Quarterly Record. 


[July, 


SARGENT — een. In Whit- 
ney’s Point, N. Y., May 16, Rev. sg 
Mise F. Sargent, of Paxton, Ill., to 

iss Lilla A, Patterson, of Whitney’s 


SESSIONS — STORER. In Canterbury, 
Ct., June 5, Rev. Joseph W. Sessions, 
of "Westminster, to Miss Orra Storer, 
of Canterbury. 

SWINNERTON —GRAY. In Andover, 
Mass., May 21, Rev. William T. Swin- 
nerton, of Morrisville, Vt., to Miss 
Mary Gray, of Andover. 

WILSON—KNIGHT. In North Brook- 
field, Mass., June 6, Rev. G. Haywood 
Wilson, of Globe Village, to Miss Hat- 
tie E. Knight, of North Brookfield. 

WILSON — SEARS. In Amboy, IIl., Rev. 
Henry Wilson, of Wyanet, to Miss 
Clara Sears, of Amboy. 


MINISTERS DECEASED, 


BALDWIN, Rev. THOMAS, in Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., May —, in his 83d year. 

BOUTON, Rev. NATHANIEL, D. D., in 
Concord, N. H., June 6, in his 79th year. 

CLARKH, Rev. WILLIAM L., in Milford, 
N. H., May 23. 

DOUGHERTY, Rev. JAMES, D.p., in 
Johnson, Vt., June 10, in his 83d year. 

DRAKE, Rev. CYRUS B., D. D., in Royal- 
ton, Vt. April 21, in his 67th year. 

GILBERT, ‘Rev. LUMAN C., in Lone Tree, 
Minn., June 4, in his 73d year. 

HIGLEY, Rev. HERVEY O., in Castleton, 

w April d 4,in 4 Tith year. 
K, Rev. MARTIN K., in Long- 

mont, N. H., June 23. 

MORRILL, Rev. STEPHEN §&., in Dan- 
ville, Vt., May 2, in his 46th year. 

~— ag Rev. JACOB A., in New Or. 
eans 

PALM ER, Rev. GEORGE W., in Polk 
City. Ia., May 26 in his 60th year. 

SHANNON, Rev. OSCAR J., in Emporia, 
Kan., April 9. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 


CLARKE, Mrs. HANNAH A., wife of Rev. 
Dorus. D. D., in Boston, Mass., May 9, 
in her 77th year. 

ELDRIDGE, Pg SARAH B.., wife of the 
-_ Rev. Joseph, D. D., in Norfolk, Ct., 


une —. 

HOPKINS, Mrs. MARY A.., wife A the late 
Rev. E. 8., in New Portland. 

es Mrs. ——, wife 4 aon: Moses 

» in Chicago, Ill., May 

ROBIE, Mrs. SUSAN E cas of Rev. Ed- 
ward, in Greenland, N. H., June 12, in 
her 55th year. 

STONE, Mrs. LAURA J.N., wife of Rev. 
Edward P., in Centre ender N. H., 
May 14, in her 36th year. 

VANDERVEER, Mrs. HELEN G., wife of 
Rev. David N., in Washington, D.C., 
May 11th, in her 32d year. 
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CHANGES IN POST-OFFICE ADDRESS OF MINISTERS. 





Adams, Joseph, Leadville, Col. 

Aiken, John F., Chichester, N. H. 
Aikman, Joseph G., North Fairfield, O. 
Armstrong, James, Albion, Neb. 
Atkins, Doane R., Charlestown, Mass, 


Bailey, George H., Fairport, N. Y. 
Baker, Ariel A., Danbury, Vt. 

Baker, Ephraim H., Henry, Ill. 
Baldwin, Curtis C., Pittsfield, O. 
Barber, Luther H., Bolton, Ct. 

Bartlett, Hamilton M., Pomfret, Ct. 
Bartlett, Leavitt, Clifton, Kan. 

Bascom, Flavel, Hinsdale, Ill. 
Batchelder, John 8., Boston, Mass. 
Beach, Nathaniel, Mansfield, Ct. 
Beardsley, Josiah, East Troy, Wis. 
Bixby, Joseph P., Plymouth, N. H. 
Bixby, Solomon, Holland, Mass. 
Bonnell, Spencer R., So. Deerfield, Mass. 
Bosworth, Quincy M., Lebanon, Ct. 
Bragdon, John, New Boston, N. H. 
Brodhead, W. H., Spring Valley, N. Y. 
Bruce, Charles C., Rowley, Mass. 
Bruske, August F., Saginaw City, Mich. 


Carruthers, William, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Carter, Homer W., Brandon, Wis. 

Case, Horatio M., Oneida, Ill. 

Cash, Elijah, North Johnstown, Mich. 
Christie, George W., Salmon Falls, N. H. 
Clark, Daniel O., New Sharon, Me. 
Cleaveland, Edward, Lawrence, Mich. 
Closson, Josiah T., Thetford, Vt. 

Crane, Kendrick H., Michigan Centre, Mich. 
Croswell, Micah 8., Amboy, Ill. 


Davies, David F., Findlay, O. 

Davis, R. Henry, A.B. C. F. M., Japan. 
Davison, Joseph. Corry, Pa. 

Davison, Joseph B., Corry, Pa. 

Dean, Benjamin A., Clarksville, Neb. 
Dilley, Alexander B., Candor, N, Y. 
Dodge, Austin, Putney, Vt. 

Doolittle, John B., Westbrook, Ct. 


Edwards, William P., Shawnee, O. 
Ely, William B., San Francisco, Cal. 


Fassett, John, Genesee, Wis. 
Fawkes, Francis, Durango, Ia. 
Field, Richard E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Fifield, Charles W., Carthage, N. Y. 
Forbes, Jesse F., Warren, Mass. 
Foss, George A., Pawlet, Vt. 

Frey, Isaac M., Sedgwick City, Kan. 


Gay, Joshua S8., Hanson, Mass. 
Gordon, Charles E., East Hardwick, Vt. 
Griffith, T. H., Chenango Forks, N, Y. 
Guild, Rufus B.,.Seneca, Kan. 

Gurney, John H., Harvard, Mass. 


Hanaford, Howard A., Boston, Mass. 
Hawkes, Winfield S., So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Headley, Phineas C., Grantville, Mass. 
Hill, Eben L., Quindaro, Kan. 

Hills, William 8., Grafton, Neb. 

Holman, William H., Southport, Ct. 
Humphrey, Chester C., Osceola, Neb. 
Hyde, Harvey, Walnut Hills, O. 


Jackson, George A., Swampscott, Mass. 
Jaggar, Edwin L., Bristol, N. H. 
Jenkins, Richard W., Boothbay, Me. 
Jenkins, Thomas, Delhi, O. 

Joyslin, William R., Rochester, Mass. 


Kendall, 8. C., Leominster, Mass. 

Kerr, Robert, Mitchell, Ia. 

Keyes, Russell M., Chardon, O. 

Kirkland, Alexander H., New Lots (Brook- 
lyn), N. Y. 

Knight, Richard, Southwick, Mass. 


Libby, Isaac H., Chatham, N. H. 


Mallary, R. Dewitt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mann, Asa, South Plymouth, Mass. 

Marsh, William B.,.Tallmadge, O. 

Marsten, Francis E., East Boston, Mss. 

Matthews, 8. Sherburne (Boston), Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

McFarland, W. D., Simsbury, Ct. 

Meredith, R., East Hartford, Ct. 

Moore, Edson J., South Braintree, Mass. 

Moore, Mason, Plymouth, Vt. 

Mowery, Christian, Coolville, O. 

Munson, Myron A., Fair Haven, Vt. 


Newman, Stephen M., Ripon, Wis. 
Northcott, Theodore C., Faribault, Minn, 


Oleson, William B., Hilo, S. I. 
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Packard, Theophilus, Kellogg, Ia. 

Patchin, John, Oberlin, O. 

Pelton, George A., Greene, N. Y. 

Perkins, George A., Raymond, N. H. 

Phillips, John, Susanville, Cal. 

Pierce, George J., Worcester, Mass. 

Pipes, Abner M., Mesopotamia, O. 

Plested, William, Shenandoah, Ia. 

Pond, Chauncey N., Chicago, Ill. 

Powell, Samuel, Mt. Bowdoin, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Preston, Joseph P., Bowling Green, O. 

Prince, Newell A., East Windsor, Ct. 


Reed, Edward A., New York City. 
Reed, William Churchill, Milton, Mass, 
Robbins, H. H., Postville, Ia. 

Roberts, Henry B., Providence, R. I. 
Root, Edward W., Dryden, N. Y. 
Ruddock, Edward N., Spearville, Neb. 


Sanderson, Alonzo, Genesee, Mich. 
Scheuerle, G., Fontanelle, Ia. 

Scott, John, Brunswick, O. 

Seagrave, James C., Otis, Mass. 

Shaw, A. R., Woodbridge, N. J. 
Shaw, Irrederick E , East Machias, Me. 
Smith, George, Whitewater, Wis. 
Smith, William A., Rochester, N. Y. 
Snow, Benjamin G., Robbinston, Me. 
Speare, 8. Lewis B., Bangor, Me. 


Changes in Post-Office Address of Ministers. 
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Sperry, Willard G., Peabody, Mass. 
Sullivan, Andrew J., Hebron, Ct. 
Switzer, Christopher J.,. Townshend, Vt. 


Taylor, Raynesford, Alpine, Mich. 

Teele, William H., Waverley, Mass. 
Tenney, William A., Dutch Flat, Cal. 
Thomas, Lewis J., Castine, Me. 
Thompson, Robert M., Fairfield, Ia. 
Titsworth, Judson, Chelsea, Mass. 
Tompkins, James, Chicago, Ill. 

Tracy, M.M., Detroit City, Minn. 
Tuckerman, Lewis B., W. Williamsfield, O. 
Tupper, Henry M., Raleigh, N. C. 


Vetter, John, Pawnee Rock, Kan. 


Waters, T. Frank, Salem, Mass. 
Waterworth, John A., England. 
Watkins, David F., San Mateo, Cal. 
West, P. B., Hamilton, Mo. 

Williams, William D., Deerfield, N. Y. 
Williams, William D., Ottawa, N. Y. 
Wilson, G. Haywood, Globe Village, Mase. 
Wilson, Henry, Independence, Kan, 
Winter, Alpheu-, Austin, Tex. 

Wood, Will C., West Roxbury, Mass, 
Woodworth, Darius, Lindenville, O. 
Wright, Newell 8., Sandusky, O. 


Yager, Granville, Cohasset, Mass. 
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THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


THE twenty-fifth annual meeting of the American Congregational 
Association (agreeably to notice in the Congregationalist) was held 
in the Congregational House, May 28, 1878, at 12 M. 

Hon. James White was called to the chair. Prayer was offered 
by the Rev. Ezra H. Byington, of Brunswick, Me. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The reports of the directors, of the library committee, and of the 
treasurer were read, accepted, and referred to the directors for pub- 
lication at their discretion. 

The following officers were then chosen by ballot for the ensuing 
year :— 


President. 
S. D. WARREN, EsqQ., Boston. 


Vice-Presidents. 


. WILLIAM W. THoMAS, Portland, Me. 

. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., Lewiston, Me. 
NATHANIEL BOUTON, D.D., Concord, N. H. 
SAMUEL C. BARTLETT, D.D., Hanover, N. H. 

. HARVEY D. KITCHEL, D.D., Weybridge, Vt. 
RuFus ANDERSON, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

. E. B. WEBB, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Jacos IDE, D.D., Medway, Mass. 

. HorATIo G. KNIGHT, Easthampton, Mass. 

. THOMAS SHEPARD, D.D., Bristol, R. I. 

. Amos C. Barstow, Providence, R. I. 

. LEONARD BACON, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 

. LAFAYETTE S. FosTErR, Norwich, Conn. 

. CALVIN Day, Hartford, Conn. 

. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., New York City. 

. Ray PALMER, D.D., New York City. 

. Wn. IvEs BUDINGTON, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. ISRAEL W. ANDREWS, D.D., Marietta, O. 

. SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D.D., Cleveland, O. 

. NATHANIEL A. HyDE, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Rev. JULIAN M. STURTEVANT, D.D., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Hon. CHARLES G. HAMMOND, Chicago, III. 

A. Fincu, Esq., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. WILLIAM E. MERRIMAN, D.D., Ripon, Wis. 
Rev. TRUMAN M. Post, D.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. WILLAM SALTER, D.D., Burlington, Iowa. 

Rev. GEORGE Mooar, D.D., Oakland, Cal. 

Rev. HENRY WILKES, D.D., Montreal, Canada. 


Directors. 


James P. MELLEDGE, Esq., Cambridge. 
Rev. ALONZO H. QUINT, D.D., Dover, N. H. 
Rev. HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D., New Bedford. 
J. RussELL BRADFORD, Esq., Cambridge. 
HEnrRY D. Hype, Esq., Boston. 

Rev. JOHN O. MEANS, D.D., Boston. 

Hon. Rufus S. Frost, Chelsea. 

Rev. N. G. CLARK, D.D., West Roxbury. 
JAMES WHITE, Esq., Boston. 

Wm. O. GROVER, Esq., Boston. 

Hon. STEPHEN N. STOCKWELL, Boston, 
TuHOos. H. RUSSELL, Boston. 

A. W. Turts, Boston Highlands. 

FRANK Woop, Dorchester. 


Treasurer. 
SAMUEL T. SNOW, EsqQ., Boston. 


Corresponding Secretary, Librarian, and Assistant Treasurer. 
Rev. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Chelsea. 


Recording Secretary. 
Rev. DANIEL P. NOYES, Wilmington. 


Auditor. 
JOSEPH N. BACON, Esq., Newton. 


Upon motion of the corresponding secretary, the thanks of this 
Association were unanimously voted to the Hon. Edward S. Tobey 
for his long, faithful, and valuable services as its president and 
member of its Board of Directors. 

There being no further business, the meeting was adjourned. 


DANIEL P. NOYES, Ree. Sec. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


American Congregational Association. 





Amonc its earliest records is the following statement: “With 
great unanimity, the Congregational Library Association was formed 
in the Old South Chapel, on the twenty-fifth day of May, 1853, in 
the midst of a large assembly of Congregational ministers and lay- 
men, drawn together from all the New England States and from 
other parts of the land.” 

A charter was granted by the legislature, April 12, 1854; and May 
10, 1864, by the same authority, the name was changed to that it, 
now has. In 1851 an association had been organized for a similar 
purpose, and a few gentlemen held regular meetings, the apparent 
fruits of which were a library of fifty-six books and pamphlets, and 
these were the capital with which this Association began its work. 
The Pastoral Association merged itself into this on the same day of 
its reorganization. The second article of its new constitution was as 
follows: “The object of this Association shall be to found and 
perpetuate a library of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, and a 
collection of portraits and whatever else shall serve to illustrate 
Puritan history and promote the general interests of Congrega- 
tionalism.” 

It must in truth be said that the men under whose guidance and 
by whose faithful efforts these foundations were laid “ builded better 
than they knew.” Neither of these men is now a member of this 
Board, and but three are living to see the fruit of their planting 
twenty-five years ago. From this small beginning, growth was slow 
indeed ; for outside of this limited circle of good men, there was 
very little appreciation of the proposed library, and the idea of 
doing anything denominationally was esteemed all but a crime ; 
certainly ill-advised, narrow, sectarian, But by the intelligent zeal 
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and faithful and persistent labors of the corresponding secretary, 
Rev. Joseph S. Clark, D. D., who was soon after financial agent and 
librarian, books began to accumulate, funds to a limited amount 
were secured and invested in a building, which, when sold at a great 
advance, afforded a capital of quite thirty thousand dollars. Near 
the close of fifteen years of labor, with varied experiences, the 
Association was in a hired room on Winter Street, with sixty thou- 
sand dollars well invested, and a library of six thousand and sixty 
books and over thirty thousand pamphlets. 

At this time, the subject of a Congregational House for the 
library and all our benevolent societies having offices in Boston was 
not only generally entertained by those familiar with our denomina- 
tional needs, but was felt to be a necessity. A committee was at 
once put in charge of the matter of selecting a site not too far from 
the business centre, yet fairly retired, airy, light, easily and equally 
accessible from the different depots and landing-places in the city 
proper. For three years this committee canvassed carefully and 
diligently every available place within the prescribed limits. They 
were aided by three brokers, who were anxious to secure the reward 
of success. All this time, there was hope of a falling market, but 
all this time, prices were rising. At length this site was selected as 
- best fulfilling the conditions just named ; and it is further to be said 
that this was the only available site at all where the buildings could 
be profitably utilized ; but the purchase was not made without very 
much thought, inquiry, and discussion, and the all but unanimous 
advice of the friends of this enterprise. The price was, indeed, 
staggering, but less than was anywhere else offered. A year after 
the purchase, fifty per cent more than was paid for the larger part 
of this estate was refused by the owner of a less desirable site 
directly opposite. Contracts for raising, moving, changing, and 
unifying the two buildings were considered very favorable, and 
the final cost did not materially exceed the estimates. By the gen- 
erous gift of twenty-five thousand dollars from Samuel A. Hitchcock; 
Esq., of Brimfield, formerly of this city, the directors were able to 
complete and furnish this fire-proof library room, the first of its kind 
in this country. 

The actual cost of this entire property up to that period was four 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. The site, from the first, 
was subject to a mortgage of two hundred thousand dollars. The 
terrible fire at Chicago—first for the sufferers generally, then for 
two Congregational churches, whose houses of worship were burned 
— swept our appeals twice out of the field ; and before another reap- 
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ing time came, the Boston fire, then the panic, still unrelenting, were 
here ; and any further general church collections have seemed utterly 
out of the question. The necessity of a second mortgage of fifty 
thousand dollars was imperious, superinduced by these untoward 
circumstances, against which it was impossible to forefend, because 
it was impossible to foresee them. For the first two years of occu- 
pancy here, however, the rents were ample for interest and necessary 
running expenses ; and had it not been for the great depreciation 
in real estate, unquestionably the second mortgage would have been 
greatly reduced, if not entirely liquidated. 

We have then, as the result of twenty-five years’ work, real estate 
for which there has been paid nearly two hundred thousand dollars ; 
and in only fair business times well worth three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. We have a library, safely, conveniently, and pleas- 
antly arranged, unique in some of its most important particulars ; 
now consisting of over twenty thousand volumes, and over eighty 
thousand pamphlets, besides thousands of duplicates. We have 
portraits, engravings, manuscripts, and such like, not a few of 
which are of rare value. When much less deserving than now, it was 
pronounced the fourth library for reference in this immediate vicinity, 
by one who had no partialities for its chief characteristics, Only 
a few weeks since the librarian of the pubiic library of one of the 
largest towns of this State, employed to prepare the history of the 
first church of that place, wrote here, asking the place of birth, educa- 
tion, previous and subsequent settlements, time and place of the de- 
cease of four of the pastors of that church. More than he asked for 
was given him concerning three of them, and the fourth was traced 
to the place of his residence in 1861, and data given whereby he 
could easily find out what further he needed to know. It is probably 
not too much to say that this is the only library in the country in 
which all these questions could have been answered. Calls similar 
to this are frequently made from different parts of the country. 

Any one who will take the time to examine will find that this li- 
brary is fast becoming strong in the history of cities, towns, churches, 
and parishes, in the results of councils, in controversies, discussions, 
sermons printed and in manuscript; in matters doctrinal, exeget- 
ical, ecclesiastical, practical ; in the reports of the workings of all 
organizations, religious, humane, philanthropic, educational ; in biog- 
raphies, genealogies, and religious serials of all classes of religion- 
ists. Certainly this is in wide contrast to the “fifty-six books and 
pamphlets” of a quarter of a century ago. And the more will this 
increase be a surprise when it is stated that there has never been 
SECOND SERIES. — VOL, X. NO. 3. 8 
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one dollar appropriated from the building fund with which to buy a 
single book. 

It must now be apparent to all that the results of too much labor 
has been made usefully available here ; that too much has been in- 
vested of the consecrated savings of devoted Christian men and 
women, rich and poor ; too widely known is this library and already 
too highly esteemed ; too full of promise of extended and extending 
influence for good in the future, and surely, too important is this 
building in its accommodations to all the working forces of our 
benevolent societies, not to make it a grand opportunity for gen- 
erous givers to invest for Christ and posterity with cheerful liberal- 
ity, even in these hard times. 

It is a pleasure to this Board to state that our mortgagees have 
made very fair and honorable proposals to tide the Association over 
the present difficulties. If sixty thousand dollars can be secured 
between now and the rst of July next, the way out of these severe 
pecuniary embarrassments will be opened. At the present low 
rentals, with two rooms vacant and one store but partially remuner- 
ative, the regular income will more than pay ordinary expenses and 
interest, and a course of gradual reduction of the entire liabilities 
will be fairly entered upon. Some members of this Board are faith- 
fully and earnestly canvassing the limited field open to them here in 
the hope of speedily securing the larger part of the required amount, 
and they are encouraged by the hearty co-operation of a few gentle- 
men who are ready to respond in liberal sums. One has long since 
made his gift, others will now make their gifts, to this Association 
quite equal to ten thousand dollars, thus entitling each one of them to 
an alcove, which, with his consent, shall bear his name, as a perpetual 
testimony to posterity of the high esteem in which he holds the 
principles and polity of the fathers of our churches, who, with so 
much self sacrifice, laid the foundations of Christian and civil liberty 
in this country ; but the number of such liberal givers needs to be du- 
plicated again and again to insure success. It must be that there are 
scores in our Congregational churches in this city and vicinity who 
can, without too great inconvenience, give one, two, three, four, five, 
it may be ten thousand dollars to meet this pressing exigency. The ' 
thought of failure is not to be entertained. It can be countervailed 
only by coming promptly to the rescue. To this the providence of 
God evidently and loudly calls. 

The past has been a year of decided progress in the library. At 
the suggestion of a member of this Board, a communication was 
addressed to Mrs. Joshua Wilson, of Tunbridge Wells, Eng., asking 
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. a gift of books and pamphlets from her lamented husband’s pecul- 
iarly valuable library, in response to which, three well-filled cases 
were received, containing FOUR HUNDRED AND FORTY-THREE books 
and NINE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO pamphlets, all of them useful, 
some of them peculiarly so here. Altogether, it was the choicest 
gift of its kind this Association has ever received. An appreciative 
acknowledgment was made by a special vote of the directors. The 
Hon. R. P. Waters, of North Beverly, has presented to the library 
“ Richardson’s English, Persian, and Arabic Dictionary,” two vol- 
umes, folio, published in 1780, a singularly valuable and scholarly 
work. Many other useful additions have been made, as may be 
seen in the subjoined list following the report of the library com- 
mittee, to which report reference must be made for further par- 
ticulars. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Cor. Sec. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY. 


In addition to the statements in the annual report of the directors 
concerning the library, the committee need say but little. The great 
value and the increasing usefulness of the library, as therein set 
forth, deserve special consideration. Every year gives new proof of 
the wisdom and foresight of the men who laid the foundations, 
twenty-five years ago, of what has grown to be so unique a collection 
of books and pamphlets. One of the marvels is, that without the 
withdrawal of a dollar in cash from funds contributed for the build- 
ing and endowment of the organization, there have been collected, 
in so brief a period, twenty-five thousand volumes, and ninety 
thousand pamphlets, many of extreme rarity and priceless value. 
To speak in exact figures, the present number of volumes in the reg- 
ular series is 20,191; and of duplicates there are 5,624; total, 
25,815 ; a gain in the regular series of 1,383. We have more than 
one hundred and twenty thousand pamphlets, including duplicates. 

The most important addition this year, in some respects the most 
valuable single gift to the library since its foundation, is the very lib- 
eral donation by Mrs. Joshua Wilson, of Tunbridge Wells, England, 
from her revered husband’s rich collection of old books. Three 
cases have been received from this collection, containing four hun- 
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. 
dred and forty-three volumes, and nine hundred and eighty-two pam- 
phlets. This rare gift has been suitably acknowledged. 

The new card catalogue is progressing as rapidly as the work can 
be done economically. Already some 5,000 cards have been pre- 
pared. While much remains to be done to make the treasures of 
the library accessible, our funds will not justify the expenditure for 
extra work in this direction, and we must be content to wait till bet- 
ter times for various needed improvements. 


Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN O. MEANS. 


H. M. DEXTER. 


A. H. QUINT. 
Boston, May 20, 1878. 
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DONATIONS OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Vols. Pamph. 
Aiken, Charles A., D. D., Princeton, N. J. . . e . . 18 
Aiken, Rev. John F., Pawlet, Vt. . «© «© + «© «© ° 1 
American Bible Society, New York. . . . 26 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Beaten 497 
American College and Education Society, Boston. . Se 20 
American Home Missionary Society, New York . 
American Missionary Association, New York . . 
American Peace Society, Boston . . . 
American Unitarian Association, Boston ° 
Amherst College, Amherst. . 
Anderson, Rev. Joseph, Waterbury, Ct. 
Andover Theological Seminary. . 
Andrews, Israel W., D. D., Marietta, O. 
Ayer, Rev. F. D., Concord, N.H. . 
Babson, John J., Gloucester . e 
Bacon, Oliver N., Natick . . . 
Barrows, William, D. D., Reading . 
Bartlett, 8. C., D. D., Hanover, N. H. 
Bassett, Samuel, Chelsea . . 
Batchelder, Rev. J. 8., Hampton, N. Bt 
Bates, Mrs. A. J., Gaustiereville . . 
Bates, Phineas, South Boston . . 
Battell, Robbins, Norfolk, Ct. . . 
Battle, Hon. Kemp P., Raleigh, N. C. 
Beal, George, Chelsea . ° 
Beard, Rev. Edwin 8., Brooklyn, ct. 
Beloit College, Wis. . e ° . 
Blake, Rev. H. A., Athol . s . 
Blake, M., D. D., Taunton . ° 
Blakely, Rev. Quincy, Campton, N. a. 
Bliss, George N., Jamaica Plain ° 
Boston, City of . e . . . 
Boston School Committee . . . 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. . 
Bowker, Mrs. Albert, East Boston . ° 
Boynton, Rev. George M., Newark, N. J. . 


et CO tet et et BS et BO et 


co 
Oma 


3 


a ne 


Brand, Rev. James, Oberlin, O. . . 

Bross, Rev. H., Crete, Neb. Re ee a 
Brown, John 8. Baltimore, Md. e e 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, Charlestown 
Burnham, Rev. Charles, Fayetteville, Vt.. . 
Bush,C.P.,D.D..New York . . . ° 
Butler, Rev. Daniel, Waverley . . . 
Butler Hospital, Providence, R.I. . e 
Butts, George W., New Bedford ° e 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. . 

Chaney, _ L. W., Mankato, Minn. 

Chapin, C. N., Melrose . 

Chapin, Rev. N. C., Rochester, Minn, 


Chapman, Miss Georgianna, Newburyport 
Childs, George W., Philadelphia, Pa. . 
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Clapp, Rev. C. W., Waverly, Ill. 

Clapp, J B., Boston, 3 pictures . 

Clarke, John B., Manchester, N. H. 
Clarke, W. G., Middletown, Ct. . 

Cobb, Mrs. L., Marion . s ; 
Colburn, Jeremiah, Boston. . . . 
Conant, Rev. C. A., Duluth, Minn. . . 
Congregational Publishing Society, Boston 
Cook, Rev. Joseph, Boston. . . . 
Cook, William T., Ledyard, Ct. . . Ps 
Cooper, John, Croydon, N.H. . . 
Copp, Mrs. J. A., Chelsea . ° ° 
Cowles, Henry, D. D., Oberlin,O. . 
Crane, Rev. H. C., Allegheny City, Pa. 
Crosby, Judge Nathan, Lowell . 
Crowell, Mrs. E. P., Amherst . 
Crowell, J., Haverhill . i 
Cruickshanks, James, Chelsea « 
Cruickshanks, Rev. James, Kenosha, Wis. 
Currier, Rev. A. H., Lynn . . ° . 
Curtis, H., Charlestown . ° . 
Cushing, Dea. Andrew, Boston . ° 
Cushing, Christopher, D. D., s aiemmeas 
Cutler, Rev. Elijah, Boston. . 

Dale, [. Nelson . . ° 
Dana, M. M. G., D. D., Merwieh, ‘Ct. 
Darrow, Erastus, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. . 
Davenport. A. B.,Brooklyn,N. Y. . . 
Davis. Gilbert A., Felvhville, Vt. . . 
Davis, Rev. P. B., Hyde Park . ° a 
Davison, Rev. Charles, Greenville, Me. . 
Deane, Rev. James, W:stmoreland, N. Y. 
Demond, Charles, Boston . - ° ° 
Dennis, Miss Isabella, Grafton . . 

De Witt, John, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dexter, H. M., p. D., New Bedford . 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. . . 
Dunham, Rev. Isaac, Bridgewater 

Duren, E. N., Bangor, Me. 5 

Dutch, Miss Ann M., Chelsea . 

Dutton, Rev. J. M., Lebanon, N. H 
Dwight, Rev. B. W., Clinton, N. Y. 
Eastman, Dr. E. T., Boston e 

Edes. R. 8., Bolton ° 

Edmonds, Miss Laura, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eggleston, Rev. N. H., Williamstown 
Elliot, Rev. L. H., Bradford, Vt. e 
Ellis, Mrs. F. D., Medfield . 2 ° 
Ellis, Rev. George E., Charlestown . 
Elton, Miss ——, Boston . ° ° 
Endicott, William, Beverly . 

Eustis, Rev William T., Springfield . ° 
Fearing, A. C., Jr., Boston Shae 
Field, Rev. A. W., Blandford . 5 
Finch, A., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Fisk, Prof. F. W., Chicago, Ill. . 5 
Fitch, Rey. Charles N., Cornwall, Ct. 
Fowler, Prof. William C., Durham, Ct. 
Gaylord, Mrs. E. N., Goshen, Ct. e 
Gerould, Rev. 8, N., Goffstown, N. H. 


Vols. 


29 
1 


[July, 


Pamph. 
3 
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Gilman, E. W., D. D., New York ° ° 

Gilman, Rev. N. P., Bolton e ° 

Gospel Book and Tract Depository, B seston 

Green, Dr. Samuel A., Boston . ° ° 

Green, Thomas, Chelsea . ‘ = : 

Greene, W. L. & Co., Boston . ° . 

Griggs, Leverett, D. D., Bristol, Ct. . ° 
Grosvenor, Prof. Mason, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Hammond, Rev. Charles, Monson, newspapers 
Harding, Rev. W. M., Chelsea . ° 

Hardy, Hon. Alpheus, Boston . ° 

Havens, Rev. D. W., Holton, Kan. . 

Hazen, Rev. Austin, Jericho, Vt. P 

Hazen, Rev. H. A., Billerica ° ° 

Hill, Hamilton A., Boston . 

Hobart, Rev. L. Smith, New York 

Hodgman, Rev. E. R., Westford 

Holbrook, J. C., D. p., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Horton. Mrs. L. B., Wellesley i 

Houghton, H.O., Cambridge . . 

Howard, David, Brockton . . 

Hoyt, J. 8.,D.D., Campridgeport . 

Hubbell, Kev. William S., Somerville 

Hunnewell, James F., Charlestown , 

Hutchins, Charles, Boston . . 

Hyde, N. A., D. D., Indianapolis, ted. 

Ives, Rev. Joel S., East Hampton, Ct. 

Jackson, Miss ©. R., Andover . ° 

Jaggar, Rev. E. L., Auburndale Bs 

Johnson, Rev. J. G., Rutland, Vt. . 

Jones,C. W.,Needham . . . 

Joslin, Henry B. A., Providence, R. I. 

Joyslin, Rev. Wm. Royal, Orient, L. I. 

Kimball, Rev. Henry 8., Boylston . 

Kingman, Abner, Boston . . ° 

Kingsbury, Rev. J. D., Bradford z 

Krekel, Hon. A., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Lane, Thomas W., Manchester, N. H. 
Langworthy, Daniel A., Bay City, Mich. 
Langworthy, G. I., Jersey City, N. J. 

Laurie, ‘Thomas, D. D., Providence, R.I. 

Lawrence. Abbott, Boston . ° e 

Lawrence Academy, Groton. 

Lee, Thomas J., Brookline . . 

Leonard, Dea. James M., Scotland . 

Lewis, Miss E. A., London, Eng. 

Lyman, Rev. P. W., Belchertown . 

Magoun, G. F., D. D., Grinnell, To. . 

Maine Historical Society, Brunswick, Me. ae ie 
Massachusetts Bible Society, Boston . . . 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Trustees of, Boston 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston . sae 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, Boston . 
Massachusetts, State of . ° e Hasttenidaw 
McDuffee, Rev. 8.V., Ludlow . ‘i ° ° ‘ 
McKeen, Misses, Andover . . . e 

Means, J. H., D. D., Dorchester . 

Means, John ‘0., D. D., Boston Highlands . . 

Mears, Rev. D. O., Worcester . =e 

Merrill, Rev. James G., Davenport, Io. . 
Mitchell, Rev. C. L., Sedalia, Mo. ° . 
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Montague, Rev. E. J.. Fort Atkinson, Wis. . . . 
Moore, Rev. W. H., Hartford.Ct. . ° . ° 
Morrison, N. J , D. D., Springfield, Mo. . ° ste 
Mount Auburn Corporation ea eae Te 
Munson, Loveland, Manchester, Vt. . ° ° e 
Nash, Gilbert, Boston i ° ° ° . 
Nason, Rev. C. P. H., Chelsea . ae ° > 
Oleson, Rev. William 8., Gambier, @. . ° 
Orcutt, Rev. Samuel, Torrington, Ct. ‘ f - 
Osborne, Rev. C. P., Southingt»n, Ct. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Paine, Rev. Albert, Charlestown ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Parmenter, J. S., Athol " . » . 
Peckham, Rey. J.seph, Kingston ° 
Peloubet, Rev. F. N., Natick . ° . 
Pierce, Hon. Henry L., Dorchester . ° » ° 
Pond, Rev. William C., San Francisco, Cal. . . 


Porter, Dea. Eleazar, Hadley . . . 4 eee 
Potwin, Rev. Lemuel §., Hudson, O.. : 5 y 
Powell, Rev. 8. W., Dorchester. i : . ° ° 
Pratt,S8.B., Boston. : e . ° 


Punchard, Rev. George, Deen. s y * 5 . 
Quint, A. H.,D.D., Dover,N. HH. . ig ° 
Rice, Rev. C. B., Danvers . . = ‘ ° 
Richardson, Rev: M., Lawrence, ten. ° ‘ ; . 
Sale, John, Chelsea . , ° e ° ° ° 
Sanborn. Mrs. A. J., Winchester, 1 ipt. 
Sargent, M. H., Boston ESS 5 ue 4 ; 
Sawtelle, [. B., Townsend . ° ° } ° ° . 
Seeley, R. H., D. p., Haverhill . ° ° ° ° 
Sharp, Dea. James C., Dorchester . . e ° 
Shipman, Rev. T. |.., Jewett City.Ct. “. . . . 
Sibley, J.L., Cambridge . a “ i ae 
Smith, Charles C., Buston . ° e % : 
Snow, Rev. B. G., Micronesia . m ° ° . . 
Spaulding, Rev. W.A.,Lynn .. . . tap 
Spofford, Dr Jeremiah, Groveland . * ° . . 
Sprague, Mrs. 8. S., Providence, R. I. e ‘ ° ° 
Stockbridge, Henry, Bultimore,Md.. . « ——. 
Stockwell,S.N., Boston . . ° ° 

Storrs, Richard Salter, Longmeadow, 1 manuscript. 
Strong, Rev. E.E., Waltham . . . . 
Taft, Ruyal C., Providensn: R. I. -2- " ‘ 
Tappan, Rev Benjamin, Norridgewock,Me. . . . 
Tarbox, I. N., v. p., West Newton . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Taylor, Dea. Edward, Andover. . . . . 
Teele, Rev. Albert K., Blue Hill . . . . 
Tenney, Rev. E.P.,Manchester. . . . . 
Tenney, F. C., Chester, N. H. . * ° ° 
Tenney, Rev. F. V., Saugus . ° . 
Thomas, Edward I., Brookline . bic ag OS 
Tison, Alexander, Olivet, Mich. . e 
Todd, Thomas, Concord . e ° 
Tompkins, Rev. James, Kewanee, Il. iin 
United States Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 
Vermont Hi-torical Society ee gate eee I eee 
Waite, Otis F. R., Claremont, N.H.. . . ° 
Walker, Aldace, p. D., Wallingford, Vt., 4 manuseripts. 
Wallace, C. W., D. p., Manchester, N. IL. 
Warren. Hon. Geeege W., Charlestown . ‘ 
Washburn, John D., Boston . . 
Waters, R. P., Beverly ele 
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Wells, Rev. James. Dunbarton, N. H. 
Wenham Parish Library 
Wheelwright. Miss Sarah, Newburyport 
White, Rev. I. C., Newmarket, N. H. 
White, Rev. William O., Keene, N. H. 
Whiting, Mrs. L. R., Boston Highlands 
Whiting, Lyman, D. D., Reading 
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Whiton, Rev. J. M., PH. p., Easthampton 


Whittlesey, Rev. M. K., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Wilder, Hon. M. P., 
Wilds, Mrs, Martin, Campello 
Willard, Rev. 8. G., Colche-ter, Ct. 
Williams, Mrs. Rev. George K., Deerfield 
Williams, J. Fletcher, St. Paul, Minn, 

Williams College, Williamstown 


Wilson, Mrs. Joshua, Tunbridge Wells, tag. 


Winthrop, Hon. R.C., Boston 
Wood, Rev. F, P., Acton 


Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 
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